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The Uncertain Sound of the Trumpet: 
Catholic Values and Medical 
Sociology* 


Jack H. Curtis 


Marquette University 


Medicine and psychiatry are among those disciplines which are growing 
in their appreciation of sociology. The now established field of medical 
sociology has already revealed some important social aspects of 

health. Catholic sociologists are potential recruits for medical sociology 
because concern for human well-being ranks at the top of their value system. 
The American sociologist has been hampered in his approach to world 
health by his middle-class orientation. Catholics, because of their hierarchy 
of values are able to transcend this middle-class orientation and should 

lead the way toward a more humanity-wide medical sociology. 


The purpose of a presidential address to the American Catholic 
Sociological Society seems to be that of bringing to the attention of its 
members the broad currents of thought in scientific sociology as these 
form a confluence with currents of Christian thought. This confluence 
might be called the consciénce collective of American Catholics who 
are sociologists. Fortunately, for the giver of the address, it seems that 
he is not expected to cover the whole of the subjects of scientific soci- 
ology or of Christian thought, but rather that part in which he has 
the deepest interest. 

Another consoling thought for the President is tiie’ by my 
predecessor, Father Thomas, who has commented on its greatest ad- 
vantage, namely that it has in common with a sermon the gratifying 
feature that the audience is a captive one. 


MEDICAL SOCIOLOGY 


But if having a captive audience is a great advantage, the obliga- 
tion to offer something of interest and importance to everyone in it is 
also great. It is not my purpose to confiine my remarks narrowly to 
medical sociology as a special discipline within sociology. I know of 
only a handful of persons in the entire society who without any quali- 
fication gave medical sociology as their primary field of interest in 


*Presidential address read at the annual meeting of the American Catholic Socio- 
logical Society, September, 1961. 
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response to the interest survey circulated by our membership and re. 
search committees. I wish, rather, to discuss the question of Catholic 
values and medical sociology within a sufficiently broad frame of 
reference as to have meaning for Catholics with interests in other areas 
of sociology. 

Sociology has proved itself in many ways. The sociological point 
of view—that social and cultural systems are more than the sums of 
their parts—is already beginning to find acceptance among medical 
researchers, who appreciate superorganic evolution but who, for lack 
of sociological training, only inexpertly grasp its significance. Despite 
the difficulties involved in carrying over the evolution concept to social 
structure there is a dramatic comparison which illustrates the magni- 
tude of the problem of social environment and human health: the fact 
that if physiologists could compare the bodily organizations of stone. 
age and modern men, they would find far more gross similarities than 
would the sociologists in comparing the earliest and the most modem 
forms of social organization. And this still-evolving social structure is 
intimately related to health. Epidemiologists note the striking varia. 
tions in disease rates which are correlated with density and composi- 
tion of various populations' whether conceived as communities, ethnic’ 
and racial* groups, or social classes. Volumes have been written about 
the relationship between culture and mental health;> volumes remain 
to be written about the relationship between culture and physical 
health. Almost completely analytically unexplored is the known sta- 
tistical relationship between disease and social systems (organized 
human groups—families,® schools, factories,’ nations.* ) 


1Edmund H. Volkart, “Man, Disease, and the Social Environment,” Stanford 
Medical Bulletin, 18 (1960), pp. 29-33. 

2 Saxon Graham, “Ethnic Background and Illness in a Pennsylvania County,’ 
Social Problems, 4 (1956), pp. 76-81. Also see footnote 7. 

’ Warren S. Thompson, Population Problems, New York: McGraw-Hill Bool 
Company, Inc., 1953, p. 136 ff. 

4A. B. Hollingshead and F. C. Redlich, Social Class and Mental Illness, New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1958. See also Earl Lomon Koos, The Health 
Regionville, New York: Columbia University Press, 1954. 

® Marvin K. Opler, ed., Culture and Mental Health, New York: The Macmillar 
Co., 1959. 

6 Cecil G. Sheps and Eugene E. Taylor, Needed Research in Health and Medica 
Care, a Bio-Social Approach, Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press 
1954, pp. 77-8. 

7 Frederick H. Epstein et al, “The Epidemiology of Atherosclerosis Among : 
Random Sample of Clothing Workers of Different Ethnic Origins in New Yor 
City,” Journal of Chronic Diseases, 5 (1957), pp. 300-41. 

SElizabeth S. Enochs, “A Mass Attack on a Basic Problem: A Child Nutritio 
Project in Latin America,” The Annals of the American Academy of Politica 
and Social Science, 328 (1960), pp. 115-123. 
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Harry Stack Sullivan, the psychiatrist, was among the first medi- 
cally trained men to perceive the relationship between the socially 
defined roles in such systems and the mental health of the role actor.” 
Psychiatry, especially the “interpersonal school,” has become a social 
science despite the counter efforts of the annoyed organically-oriented 
psychiatrist. Henry Sigerist carries this notion of the relationship be- 
tween social structure and health even further. Medicine, usually re- 
garded as a natural science, he holds, to be, in actuality, a social 
science because its goal is social. He writes, “This leads us into the 
field of sociology from which medicine has received much information, 
but to which it is contributing more and more as it develops into a 
social science,”!” 

CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGISTS 

But even these visionaries of medicine and psychiatry never de- 
veloped a conception of sociology that would be acceptable to us as 
professional sociologists. We have struggled to maintain our integrity 
as a science in the face of a continual erroneous identification with 
the practice of social work. We cannot agree that our primary concern 
should be the practice of psychiatry or medicine or the practice of 
anything. The need to build a scientific theory of society comes ahead 
of “practical” problems, although, of course, nothing will be so practi- 
cal ultimately as such a science. 

Catholics were among the surprisingly small minority of early 
American sociologists who believed that the new science could be put 
to the problems of human living. Only a handful of the William Gra- 
ham Sumner sociologists remain, those hardy stalwarts who, like the 
gods on Mount Olympus, identified not with men but only with them- 
selves.'' Most sociologists today are concerned with man and are 
anxious to turn sociology to the problems of human living. Sociologists 
of my academic generation have seen in their time the triumph of 
Prometheus, the one-time outcast among secular sociologists. 

But among Catholic sociologists concern for human welfare has 
always been and must remain at the forefront of motivation for enter- 


® Harry S. Sullivan, The Interpersonal Theory of Psychiatry, New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., 1953. 

10M. I. Roemer, Henry E. Sigerist on the Sociology of Medicine, New York: M. 
D. Publications, 1960, p. 377. 

'11t should be noted that this “Olympian detachment” was due to a healthy 
respect for the power of the mores to resist social reform, and not to callous- 
ness or indifference to human problems. Most of the neo-Spencerians shared 
the sentiment of the (to them) purely hypothetical conjecture of W. G. 
Sumner “. . . it would be a mighty achievement of the science of society if 
it could lead up to an art of societal administration. . . .” Folkways, New 
York: Mentor Book, 1960, p. 114. Italics added. 
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ing into and working in the science of sociology.'* Among other ob- 
jections to the values of earlier American sociologists this question of 
concern for their fellow men prompted the founders of our society 
to strike out on their own. The American Catholic Sociological Society 
was at its founding, is now, and will be concerned with what was out- { 
lined in Rerum Novarum, Quadragessimo Anno and Mater et Magistra 
as “the social problem.” The major reason for the birth of this Society 
and for its continued existence is the value which it places on human 
welfare, a fact which makes all of its members potential recruits for 
medical sociology. 

Certain things change, and among these are the value systems of 
social scientists. Certain things do not change, and among these are 
the most cherished values of Catholics, whether they be sociologists, 
missionaries, physicians, nurses, tillers of the field, or poets. After his 
tormented and ardous journeys through the Inferno and the Purga- 
torio, Dante finally ascends to the foot of the heavenly throne and is 
able only to stand and gaze rapturously at his Maker. The Catholic 
poet has traced the life of man from the fall in the Garden through the 
squalor and sinfulness of this life to ultimate salvation. In contrast, 
Milton, the Puritan poet writes of the Fall as a challenge and as an 
opportunity to conquer the world—this world—the ultimate goal of 
man. The author of Invictus is the captain of his soul, the existential- 
ist is Sisyphus, the hero whose only reward is his own heroism. Men 
express in many ways their various postures to human existence. We 
Catholic sociologists, in the last analysis, are not to be understood in 
the light of what we do, since we should be doing the same things that 
other sociologists are doing, and we should be doing them even more 
fervently. We differ from other sociologists in our reasons for doing 
these things. And this is why it becomes even more important for us 
to examine carefully the underlying assumptions and values of others 
working in the same area. Let us consider world health, the problem 
to which medical sociology addresses itself and let us try to ferret out 
the assumptions and values which others bring to this area to see how 
comfortably Catholics can work in this climate of values. 


WORLD HEALTH AND THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGIST 
The World Health Organization defines health as a “state of com- 
plete physical, mental, and social well-being and not merely the ab- 
sence of disease or infirmity.”"* This definition was adopted largely 
12 Joseph P. Fitzpatrick, $.J., “Catholics and the Scientific Knowledge of Society,’ 
The American Catholic Sociological Review, (March, 1954); p. 3. 
13 See Max Weber, The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism, London: 


Allen and Unwin, 1930, tr. by Talcott Parsons, p. 87 ff. 
14 Roemer, op. cit., p. 357. 
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due to the influence of American fervor and our characteristically 
optimistic activism. It is an outlook on health to which any American 
may react initially with a glow of emotional satisfaction. But the 
American Catholic sociologist may have some qualifying after- 


_ thoughts. It is not that he shirks the burden implied for all the world’s 


scholars, that of providing knowledge which will help the world’s 
people in this age and, of course, in that distant age when everyone 
will be in “a state of complete physical, mental, and social well-being.” 
The call to battle falls with an uncertain sound on Catholic ears, and 
if the trumpet gives an uncertain sound who will march to battle? 
What Catholic truly believes in a Golden Age here on earth,’® or that 
human affairs, by means of science and technology are moving inevit- 
ably, step by step, day by day, toward this high plateau'® where all 
will enjoy long life, high-level health, and the American middle-class 
set of values? 

It would seem that an objective science of society would be ap- 
plied to the problem of world health as the science least likely to draw 
invidious comparisons between cultural values, but the fact is that 
sociology today is largely a body of propositions by the American 
middle class about themselves and secondarily about others. There 
are several reasons that are offered for this. Perhaps, the most cogent 
of these is that science and its “obvious intrinsic merits” requires the 
support of an institutionalized cultural tradition broader than that of 
science itself.'* Less convincing are the arguments that middle class 
subjects are more readily available for study, that upper class people 
came from the middle class and that lower class people aspire to 
middle class status. But if these rationalizations have any foundation 
for the scientific study of American society, they have little or none 
for the scientific study of human society. The assumption made by 
sociologists is that the underdeveloped and partially developed soci- 
eties will become more like us as they advance in industrial and urban 
scale. Sociological research in part supports and in part disproves this 
assumption, but that is not the point . . . the belief that these people 
and their societies should become like is us metasociological and not 
sociological—a belief which reflects the values of the American soci- 
ologist and not his science. 


15 Pierre Teilhard de Chardin’s “Omega” state, for example, has no trace of the 
present materialism of either capitalism or communism. See his Phenomenon 
of Men, New York: Harper Torchbooks 1961, Book Four, Chapter Three, 
“The Ultimate Earth.” 

16 J. B. Bury, The Idea of Progress, New York: The Macmillan Co., 1920. de- 
scribes the historic rise of this mentality. 

17 Talcott Parsons, The Social System, Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1951, p. 345. 
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Long life and freedom from disease are surely unassailable goals 
in themselves, but when these goals are caught up in the American 
value system they become much more assailable. The middle class 
man defies the American Way of Life. His deepest beliefs link him to 
Milton’s Puritan, whose challenge is to conquer the world, but his 
faith is now in his technology and his science, not in himself. As the 
underdeveloped regions of the world assert themselves he is upset if 
they do not follow in the precedent which he feels his country has set 
for them—the two-party-system, the indoor toilet and the phobia about 
germs. 

He is Procrustes the Stretcher, the giant with an iron bedstead 
which he uses to tie all travelers who fall into his hands. If they are 
shorter than the bed, he stretches them till they fit it; if they are 
longer than the bed he lops off their limbs. When he is on a health 
team he is capable of dispensing birth-control devices even where 
there is no cultural provision for them;'* he is capable of stamping out 
germ-carrying mosquitoes without bothering to explain to the natives, 
who think he is unsuccessfully trying to stamp out flies.'° Even when 
he believes that he is scientifically studying a cultural minority group 
or society he uses terms such as la alta sociedad, los medianos, and 
los de abajo as analytic concepts*’ (high, middle, lower class), disre- 
garding completely the fact that these are Anglo-American conceptions 
literally translated into Spanish, without regard to the greater validity 
which might have come from analyzing that society from within. But 
this is not intended to be a record of American failures in the field of 
world health, however disappointing these may be to us as Americans. 

What does concern us here is that sociology and anthropology 
have contributed to this failure. Perhaps this is because health workers 
have failed to make adequate use of social science. Perhaps health 
teams have tried to make use of social sciences and found them lack- 
ing in perspective. The wealth of materials on the extremely primitive 
societies is exceeded only by the wealth of material on the extremely 
modern, urbanized, industrialized societies. There is little on the 
society struggling toward development, the deprived society, and the 
minority subsociety. The “physical, mental and social well-being” of 


18 Benjamin Paul, ed., “Abortion and Depopulation of a Pacific Island,” Health, 
Culture and Community, New York: Russell Sage Foundation 1955, by David 
M. Schneider, pp. 211-35. The entire Paul volume documents the present 
writer’s thesis that a more “human-wide” approach to medical sociology is 
needed. 

19 Tbid., p. 1. 

20 Margaret Clark, Health in the Mexican-American Culture, Berkeley: University 

of California Press, 1959. 
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the people of these societies—the bulk of the world’s population—is 
the “social problem” to which the Popes have so often referred. 


THE CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGIST AND WORLD HEALTH 


The problem of values in medical sociology alone justifies the 
existence of the American Catholic Sociological Society. As compared 
with some secular sociologists whose values may commit them to the 
dogma of material progress, the Catholic sociologist has a hierarchy 
of values which enables him to be free to identify with all men: 


For it is indeed clear that the Church has always taught and 
continues to teach that advances in science and technology 
and the prosperity resulting therefrom, are truly to be counted 
as good things and regarded as signs of the progress of civiliza- 
tion. But the Church likewise teaches that goods of this kind 
are to be judged properly in accordance with their natures: 
they are always to be considered as instruments for man’s use, 
the better to achieve his highest end: that he can the more 
~_ improve himself, in both the natural and supernatural 
orders.*' 


This hierarchy of values gives us Catholics a workable set of ideals 
medical sociology. The materialists’ goal of maximum physical, 
mental and social well-being seems dubious and utopian from health 
statistics alone since the peoples of the underdeveloped regions have 
the kinds of diseases that are associated with poverty and the peoples 
of the developed regions have the kinds of diseases that are associated 
with affluence. “Maximizing” the material well-being brings diseases 
of high living and no one has yet been able to demonstrate that the 
advantages of long life offset the disadvantages of chronic and degen- 
erative diseases. “The dance of death has lengthened but the measure 
is the same.”** 

The Catholic sociologist thinks with his Church and with his sci- 
ence, there being no contradiction in doing both of these well. In 
medical sociology he dismisses as unimportant and unrealizable the 
idea of maximal material well-being. A vision which is realizable is 
that of a world which provides a secure standard of health sufficient 
to free the individual to achieve his natural ends, a necessary starting 
point toward the achievement of his supernatural ones. 

Practically speaking, the Catholic sociologist can contribute to this 
end simply by becoming more dedicated to scientific sociology. The 


it 


21 Pope John XXIII, Mater et Magistra, New York: Paulist Press, tr. by William 
J. Gibbons, S.J., p. 75. 

22 Richard H. Shryock, The Development of Modern Medicine, New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1947, p. 455. 
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encyclicals are (in Pope John’s terms) “a stimulus to Catholic actiy- 
ity.” A common mistake in the past has been to substitute their content 
(the stimulus) for scientific sociology (the product of our Catholic 
activity ). Encyclicals are written, in part, in the light of sociology; 
sociology is not written from the encyclicals. Sociology’s sister sciences 
and other, metasociological sources, are so combined in the encyclicals 
that to label them sociology only confuses those whom we are trying 
to enlighten. No, our Catholic values can help to transform medical 
sociology precisely by avoiding the fallacy which others are commit- 
ting: confusing our values with our science. This is an area where we 
can take the lead. If the idea of any kind of leadership by our small 
band of scholars seems hopelessly naive it should be recalled that the 
isolation of the American Catholic sociologist is coming to an end. 
In the main, we have been dealt with fairly by American sociologists, 
the justifiable criticism of our scholarly under-productivity has been 
leveled largely by Catholics. In fact, many of us have been trained 
professionally outside of Catholic graduate schools, and have suffered 
little or no discrimination because of our religious convictions. A free, 
pluralistic society which permits this will also permit us to air our 
views about a truly human-wide medical sociology. 
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The Acceptance of Polio Vaccine: 
An Hypothesis* 


Constantine A. Yeracaris 
University of Buffalo 


Selected demographic characteristics have consistently shown to be 

related to the adoption of polio vaccine. In a random probability sample 
of 401 heads of households it was found that the acceptance of polio 
vaccine was also related to attitudes favorable to preventive medicine. It is 
hypothesized that prerequisites for the adoption of innovations are 

social interaction and the existence of values rather than their absence, 

as the hypothesis of marginal man implies. 


Salk vaccine, a medical innovation of relatively recent origin has 
resulted in a resurgent interest in the study of social change. A recur- 
ting observation in many studies is the reliability of demographic 
variables as discriminants of the rates of acceptance of polio vaccina- 
tion. Thus, age, sex, race, occupation, education and economic status 
among, others,' have been shown to be associated significantly with 
rates of acceptance of polio vaccine independent of the accuracy of 
knowledge about its usefulness.’ 

Such demographic variables however, can be used only as indices 
of the interplay of social and cultural factors which are ultimately 
accountable of social behavior. Sills and Gill* pointed out that social 
interaction around an innovation is a major determinant of its becom- 
ing adopted. In an earlier study Graham‘ developed the thesis that 
acceptance of an innovation is determined to a large extent by the 
prevailing values and practices of the acceptors-to-be. In a more re- 
cent study® we found that adoption of an innovation is a direct func- 


*Revised paper read at the 1961 Annual Meeting of the New York State Public 
Health Association. 

1M. A. Glasser, “A Study of the Public’s Acceptance of the Salk Vaccine Pro- 
gram,” American Journal of Public Health, Vol. 48 (1958), pp. 141-146; M. 
Merrill et al., “Attitudes of Californians Toward Polio Vaccination,” op cit., 
pp. 146-152; W. Winkelstein and S$. Graham, “Factors in Participation in the 
1954 Polio Vaccine Field Trials,” op. cit., Vol. 49, pp. 1454-1466. 

2D. Sills and R. Gill, “Young Adults’ Use of the Salk Vaccine,” Social Problems, 
Vol. 6, pp. 246-253. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Saxon Graham, “Class Conservatism in the Adoption of Innovations,” Human 
Relations, Vol. 9 (1956), pp. 91-100. 

5C. A. Yeracaris, “Social Factors Associated with the Acceptance of Medical 
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tion of the compatibility (assumed or generic) between the innova- 
tional characteristics and the sociocultural traits of the individuals, 
In the same study it was also established that disruption of social 
relationships is significantly associated with rejection of a medical 
innovation. In none of these studies has it been possible to determine 
whether such social and cultural factors antecede or are consequential 
to the adoption. In either case it is safe to assume that social inter- 
action is possibly the most essential and central condition. As Whitney 
pointed out, “circumstances which promote or resist innovations are 
rooted in the cultural arrangements and behavior of the group.”® It is 
only through this process that values, attitudes and practices are es- 
tablished, maintained and modified. 

The marginal man hypothesis in adoption of innovations is chal- 
lenged by Sills and Gill.’ Menzel* shows clearly that adoption of an 
innovation is functionally related to the presence rather than absence 
of values. Thus, external forces are relevant only insofar as they are 
involved in social interaction. Consequently, demographic factors 
should be treated primarily as indicators of differential social interac- 
tion and not as analytical determinants of behavior. Specifically it is 
hypothesized that: 

The acceptance of any innovation will be associated with attitudes, 
values and practices which are compatible with the innovational char- 
acteristic. 

From this hypothesis the following working hypotheses were de- 
veloped to be tested: 

Under the assumption that Salk vaccine is perceived as preventive 
medicine, (a) favorable attitudes toward preventive medicine will be 
associated with (i) favorable attitudes toward polio vaccine and (ii) 
polio vaccination; and (b) the acceptance of preventive medicine will 
be directly associated with the acceptance of polio vaccination. 


METHODS AND PROCEDURES 


A random probability multi-stage cluster sample of 450 heads of | 


households or their spouses, in Buffalo, were interviewed during the 
months of December, 1960 and January, 1961. An interview schedule 
was constructed in order to measure attitudes, values and practices. 
Acceptors of polio vaccination were defined as all those who said yes 


Innovations,” paper read at the 1961 annual meeting of the American 
Sociological Association ). 


6V, H. Whitney, “Resistance to Innovation: The Case of Atomic Power,” Amer- | 


ican Journal of Sociology, Vol. 56 (1950), pp. 247-254. 

7 op. cit. 

8 H. Menzel, “Innovation, Integration, and Marginality: A Survey of Physicians,” 
American Sociological Review, Vol. 25 (1960), pp. 704-713. 
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to the questions: “Did you have any polio shots?” and for respondents 
with children, “Did any of your children have any polio shots?” Re- 
fusals, vacancies and no answer at home reduced the final sample to 
401. Demographic data also obtained were: age, sex, education, race, 
marital status, occupation, religion, nativity and home ownership. 
The results of our study are presented in two parts, one dealing with 
demographic characteristics of our respondents by polio vaccination 
and the other with attitudinal correlates of acceptance of polio vac- 
cination. 


DEMOGRAPHIC CORRELATES 

Table 1 shows differences of selected demographic characteristics 
between those who reported their children as having been vaccinated 
and those who reported not having been vaccinated. Our findings are 
consistent with previous findings and show that the younger and the 
more educated the parent, the greater the probability of his reporting 
his child(ren) as having been vaccinated against polio. Similarly, 
married parents are more likely to report their children as vaccinated 
against polio than are divorced or separated parents. Although not 
statistically significant, a higher proportion of non-white respondents 
reported their children as having been vaccinated against polio than 
did white parents. Reported status of children’s polio vaccination was 
not found to be related to occupation, religion or nativity. In Table 
2 we present similar findings for the polio vaccination status of the 


TABLE 1 
CORRELATES 
OF 
CuILpREN’s PoLio VACCINATION 
Demographic Children Vaccinated (C.R. or x’) 
Characteristics of Parents Yes No Probability 
Average age 42.52 59.68 C.R., <.01 
Average years of | 
Schooling Completed 12.84 10.25 C.R., <.001 
Marital Status 
Married 75% 25% (218) 
Divorced or Separated 42 58 ( 38) y* = 16.5, <.001 
Total 31 69 (256) 
Race 
White 69 31 (210) 


Non-white 74 26 ( 46) ,»°=291, <.10 
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TABLE 2 
DEMOGRAPHIC CORRELATES 
OF 
SELF PoLio VACCINATION 

Demographic Self Vaccinated Probability 
Characteristics Yes No (C.R. or x”) 
Age under 30 48% 52% ( 31) 

30-39 38 62 ( 71) x? = 74.94, <.001 

40-49 30 70 ( 99) 

Total 36 64 (201) 

Occupation* 

000-299 27% 73% ( 84) 

300-499 26 74 (53) 

500-699 18 82 (148) ,* = 12.32, <.02 

700-799 18 82 ( 84) 

800-999 93 ( 48) 
Education 

8 years or less 10% 90% (130) 

9-12 18 82 (185) x? = 28.2, <.001 

More than 12 39 61 ( 83) 
Race 

White 19% 81% (329) 

Non-white 25 75 ( 72) x* = 3.39, <.10 


*1950 U.S. Census Classification 


respondents. The proportion of those reporting polio vaccination was 
associated with age, occupation, education and race, although in the 
latter case the relationship was not statistically significant. Self vac- 
cination status was not related to religion, nativity or marital status. 


ATTITUDINAL CORRELATES 


To test our main hypothesis we asked our respondents about their 
agreement with or beliefs on a series of statements treated as indi- 
cators of values, attitudes and practices in the area of health. Partial 
results of our analysis are reported in this section (Table 3). Belief 
in universal usefulness of polio vaccine (“a good thing for everybody” ) 
was directly associated with the children’s vaccination status. Belief in 
no risk involved in taking polio vaccine was also associated with a 
high proportion of those reporting their children as vaccinated. 

Attitudes toward the usefulness of vaccinations and inoculations 
against any disease also were found to be associated with the chil- 
dren’s vaccination status. Thus, a higher proportion of respondents 
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TABLE 3 


ATTITUDINAL CORRELATES 
OF 
CHILDREN’S PoLio VACCINATION 


Children Vaccinated Probability 
Attitude Yes No (x*) 


1. Polio Vaccine is a 
good thing for: 


Everybody 78% 22% (181) 

Young adults and 62 88 ( 50) \? = 26.46, <.001 
children only 

Children only 25 75 ( 20) 


2. There is quite a bit 
of risk involved in 
taking Polio Vaccine: 


Agree 50% 50% ( 24) 
Disagree 77 23 (211) x? = 33.94, <.001 
D. K. 24 76 ( 21) 


3. Vaccinations and 
inoculations against 
any illness are only 
necessary for people 
who don't have strong 


constitutions: 
Agree 33% 67% ( 42) 
Disagree 77 23 (214) y? = 32.16, <.001 


who do not believe that preventive medicine (vaccinations and inocu- 
lations) is useful only for weak constitutions, (by inference desirable 
for all people) reported their children as having been vaccinated. 

Vaccination of children against polio was also found to be highly 
consistent with vaccinations against diphtheria and whooping cough. 
Thus, a significantly greater proportion of parents reporting their 
children as having been inoculated against diphtheria and whooping 
cough also reported having been vaccinated against polio. (See Table 
4). 
Self vaccination against polio was associated with positive attitudes 
toward preventive medicine as measured by the agreement with the 
statements presented in Table 5. A higher proportion of those who 
valued preventive medicine and felt there was no risk involved in 
taking polio vaccine or having TB tests reported being vaccinated 
than did those with negative attitudes. 
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TABLE 4 


PRACTICE CORRELATES 
OF 
POLIO VACCINATIONS 
Did any or all of 
your children get 
diphtheria and 


whooping cough Children Vaccinated 
inoculations? Yes No 

Yes 86% 14% (194) 

No 19 81 ( 62) 

P (x? = 99.88) <.001 
TABLE 5 
ATTITUDINAL CORRELATES 
OF 


SELF POLIO VACCINATION 


Attitude Self Vaccinated Probability (’) 
1. There is quite a bit 
of risk involved in 
taking Polio Vaccine: 
Agree 5% 95% ( 64) 
Disagree 25 75 (300) = 12.55, <.001 
2. Tuberculosis tests are 
often dangerous: 
Agree 11% 89% ( 56) 
Disagree 24 76 (278) y* = 4.73, <.05 
(Don’t know) (8) (64) 


. Having a check up with 

a doctor or at a clinic 

when you feel there is 

nothing wrong with your 

health is just asking 

for trouble: 
Agree 9% 91% ( 77) x? = 7.94, <.01 
Disagree 24 76 =(318) 


oo 


4. All people should have 
regular chest x-ray 
examinations: 
Agree 21% 79% (365) 
Disagree 100 26) 6.96, <.01 


)01 
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Finally, (Table 6) it was shown that parents who reported their 
children as vaccinated against polio also reported themselves as having 
been vaccinated. 


TABLE 6 


SELF AND CHILDREN’S 
PoLio VACCINATION STATUS 


Children 
__ Self Yes No 
Yes 86% 14% (194) 
No 19 81 ( 62) 


P (x? 499.88) <.001 


DISCUSSION 

Of the demographic characteristics examined in our study, age, 
education and occupation were found to discriminate in the rate of 
the adoption of polio vaccine, treated here as an innovation. In addi- 
tion, we were able to demonstrate that those who accepted this inno- 
vation expressed attitudes which were compatible with polio vaccine 
treated as a preventive medicine. These attitudes ranged from favor- 
able beliefs about the efficacy and usefulness of polio vaccine to posi- 
tive attitudes toward, and practices of preventive medicine in other 
areas not related to polio. We also found that unstable social relations, 
such as are assumed to exist among divorced and separated, were 
negatively associated with the rate of acceptance of polio vaccine. This 
finding was similar to the one we found in an earlier study’® where we 
were able to show that in situations of social conflict the lack of agree- 
ment and consensus on social values was directly associated with the 
rejection of an innovation, an observation consistent with the findings 
of Sills and Gill."’ On the basis of this we may postulate the follow- 
ing: 

The displacement of old practices by new ones will be determined 
by the degree to which the new practices are compatible with the old 
ones. An implicit assumption for the existence of old values to be 
replaced is that of social stability. When social relations are disrupted, 
(a) consensus on the old cultural values is also disrupted and (b) 
social interaction, a prerequisite for the incorporation of new practices 
is also excluded. Under these conditions the adoption of any innovation 
is very unlikely. 

9 Sills and Gill, op. cit. 
1 Yeracaris, op. cit. 
11 Sills and Gill, op. cit. 
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Communication Across Cultural 
Barriers* 


Edward A. Suchman and Lois Alksne 
New York City Health Department 


Many of the communication problems now being faced by public health 
administrators in this country are similar in kind to those met when 
attempts are made to introduce Western medical techniques to foreign 
cultures. The abundance of data concerning the experiences of these 
innovators together with the basic sociological and anthropological concepts 
relevant to culture change, motivation and communication can be 
productively applied by public health workers in their attempt to reach 

and communicate effectively with sub-cultural groups within our own 
society. The “cultural approach” to communication is viewed in terms of its 
implications for the specific health and communication problems 

of Puerto Rican migrants to New York City. 


The United States is composed of many cultural sub-groups. In 
fact, it has been called a nation of minorities, where, in many sections 
of the country, the native-born, white, Protestant member of the so- 
called majority group becomes himself a misunderstood and unwanted 
member of a minority group. Representing many different waves of 
immigration, these national minorities are more the rule than the 
exception in the United States. And, nowhere is this more true than 
in New York City, where, added to the influx of immigrants in the 
Nineteenth Century, we have the northward migration of the Negro 
and the most recent wave of newcomers from Puerto Rico. Communi- 
cating health information to the New Yorker is truly an experience in 
communication across cultural barriers. 

Each of these different cultural sub-groups within the American 
community may be thought of as having its own peculiar form of 
social organization and function, as being composed of members with 
somewhat different social, psychological and economic characteristics, 
and as having developed varying sets of attitudes and values. This 
basic fact of social structure has been implicitly recognized by the 
field of public health in its reporting of morbidity and mortality sta- 
tistics according to demographic groups, and in its epidemiological 
approach to disease in terms of the differential rates of illness accord- 
ing to population groupings. Thus, this awareness of cultural diversity 


® Based ona report to the 1961 National Health Forum. 
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in our communities is not new to public health. What is new is a 
clearer understanding of what lies behind these epidemiological facts. 
The latent meaning of these statistical categories as indicative of sig- 
nificant social groupings of real people within the community who 
present special problems in communication based upon the different 
kinds of group organization they have, upon their different cultural 
values and ways of living, and so forth, has only recently received ex- 
plicit recognition. Sex, age, occupation, religion and socio-economic 
class differences in health status are beginning to assume more and 
more meaning in terms of concepts which have been of long-standing 
interest to the sociologist—differing group allegiances, differing roles 
and statuses, differing family relationships, social class mobility, and 
what is particularly relevant for the present topic, differing channels 
of communication. 


CULTURAL FACTORS IN PUBLIC HEALTH 


Just as the social scientist takes these observed group differences 
as only the jumping-off point for an explanation of human behavior, 
so must the public health communicator translate these static group 
differences in morbidity and mortality rates into a dynamic analysis 
of the relationship of these differential rates to health information, 
attitudes and behavior. The effect of group membership upon partici- 
pation in public health programs has been studied in regard to many 
specific problems: The utilization of health facilities by minority 
groups, the lower rate of polio inoculation and the generally lower 
participation of these groups in mass detection programs, and so forth. 

The provision of public health services to certain minority groups, 
such as the Negroes and Puerto Ricans in New York City, is an espe- 
cially important problem facing public health today. All of these 
groups show a much higher incidence of illness than the general 
population, and yet they are the most difficult to reach. The wide 
cultural barriers that keep these groups out of the mainstream of 
American life also serve to cut them off from many available public 
health services. They represent extremely difficult targets for the 
public health administrator. 

The need for public health workers to take cultural factors into 
account in planning and developing health programs has been illus- 
trated in a series of case studies edited by Benjamin Paul.’ The im- 
portance of cultural relativity is attested to by such examples as the 
following one, drawn from these case studies, in which organizational 
devices that facilitated health action in one social setting were found 


1 Benjamin Paul (ed.) Health, Culture and Community, New York, Russell Foun- 
dation, 1955. 
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to be obstructive in another. Based upon experiences in the United 
States, a community council was set up by technical assistance experts 
to enlist citizen participation in a village improvement project in Bra- 
zil. The community council, however, proved to be more of a liability 
than an asset as a result of the local political situation, and actually 
contributed to the premature termination of the demonstration project. 
What was true in this particular Brazilian society is also true in Amer- 
ican society: We cannot set down one rule of procedure for approach- 
ing a community and expect it to work equally well in a small Mid- 
western town, or in a small Mexican-American village in the South- 
west, or in a Puerto Rican community in New York City, or in a Negro 
community in the South. One has to be aware that each of these com- 
munities presents a different kind of problem, and it would be most 
unwise to apply the rule book without taking into account differences 
of these communities. 

The way in which culture or the social system can affect the 
organization of health services is well illustrated also by some of the 
case studies appearing in Benjamin Paul’s article, “The Role of Beliefs 
and Customs in Sanitation Programs” :* 


In parts of Latin America, maternity patients of moderate 
means expect a private hospital room with an adjoining alcove 
to accommodate a servant or kinswoman who comes along to 
attend the patient around the clock. In parts of rural India, the 
hospital should be built with a series of separate cooking stalls, 
where the patient’s family can prepare the meals, in view of 
cultural prohibitions against the handling of food by members 
of other castes. And, of course, the effect of cultural differences 
looms even larger where sanitation has to built directly into 
the habit systems of the people, rather than into the structures 
and plants that serve the people. 


In its attempts to reach the various subcultural groups within the 
city limits in order to enlist their cooperation and to meet their special 
needs, the New York City Health Department faces many problems 
which are similar in kind to those experienced when modern public 
health techniques are introduced into backward or underdeveloped 
areas. A quick review of some of the statistics for New York City indi- 
cates some problem areas which require an appreciation of sub-cul- 
tural differences: 


SUB-CULTURAL HEALTH DIFFERENCES 
In 1952 there were 166 cases of schistomosiasis. All of these cases 


2 Benjamin Paul, “The Role of Beliefs and Customs in Sanitation Programs,” 
American Journal of Public Health, (November 1958), pp. 1502-6. 
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were among Puerto Rican migrants, since the disease is not contagious 
in New York City. The tropical disease clinics, accordingly, are operat- 
ing in those areas of the city which are predominately Puerto Rican, 
even though, if available space were the major consideration, they 
might have been located in health centers which have recently closed 
down their venereal disease clinics. Also, health education literature 
about tropical disease is being printed in Spanish and is being circu- 
lated in health centers located in Puerto Rican neighborhoods. 

With regard to diabetes, which is believed to be twice as prevalent 
among Jews than among any other group, it was found that when an 
intensive program for diabetes detection was set up there was a tre- 
mendous surge toward the use of these facilities in the Jewish areas of 
the City. As it happened, those areas that had the highest Jewish 
population did provide us with the most successful case finding. 

Again, the rates for infectious syphilis among non-white youths are 
sixteen times as high as they are among whites, the Puerto Rican rates 
being about five times as high as among similar white age groups. 
With the reduction of the general rate, the venereal disease clinics are 
tending to be closed down, and it has been found that by moving into 
what might be called a cultural approach to case-finding—grouping 
people in terms of their associates, friends, other members of their cul- 
tural group, as opposed to the individual contact follow-up method— 
we can detect a great many more of the existing cases. 

Cancer of the cervix is another example. In our experience, Jewish 
women have only one-sixth the cancer of the cervix as do non-Jewish 
women. However, when the Health Department opens a new cancer 
detection clinic the overwhelming response is from Jewish clients, with 
very poor results in case-finding. At the same time, we cannot seem 
successfully to encourage Negro women to come in for the test. In 
the belief that when the mountain won't go to Mohammed, Moham- 
med must go to the mountain, the detection program was extended 
into clinics in which a large number of potential cases were expected 
to be found. For example, cervical cancer detection smears have been 
instituted as a routine procedure for all women who appear at the 
venereal disease clinics, and for female members of their families. Of 
the twenty-three cases of carcinoma found during the last three months 
of 1957, only four came from the Cancer Detection Clinic, but nineteen 
came from the Venereal Disease Clinic Program. 

Still another example is tuberculosis. Puerto Rican rates are much 
higher, and with the influx of Puerto Ricans and with the shifting 
population composition, new problems of communication and case- 
finding are introduced. Routine x-rays among the general population 
of the City are being de-emphasized, at the same time we are stress- 
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ing more tuberculosis control in Puerto Rican areas by, for example, 
opening more chest clinics in these areas. 

In general, the New York City Department of Health is oriented 
toward the recognition of the socio-cultural dimensions of such public 
health problems, and is attempting to break through the cultural bar- 
riers to communication and participation by applying some of the prin- 
ciples derived from the experiences of anthropologists and of public 
health professionals working in foreign countries. Some of the exp2ri- 
ences of the Navajo-Cornell field health project in supplying health 
services to the Navajo Indians, for example, seem particularly produc- 
tive of principles, concepts and methods which may be applied aptly 
to comparable problems in New York City. Thus, the utilization of a 
so-called “health visitor,” selected from among the sub-cultural group 
itself and trained to assist in the clinic and the community as a bridge 
between the medical team and the people offers one method by which 
it may be possible to communicate more adequately with minority 
groups. 


PROBLEMS OF COMMUNICATION—THE PUERTO RICAN 


The efficacy of a cultural approach here at home in coping with the 
kinds of communication problems which seem to block the achieve- 
ment of a higher level of health for many groups in the world can be 
illustrated if we single out the Puerto Rican group in New York City 
as an example. We can list a variety of problems in communication 
which seem to be of particular concern with regard to this group on 
the basis of discussions with Health Department personnel and a sur- 
vey of the Commissioner's monthly reports. For example, it was found 
that Puerto Ricans depend a great deal on lay diagnosis and treatment 
and will follow simultaneously many different treatment patterns, even 
when they appear, to the medical point of view, conflicting. Another 
problem area is the irregularity of their contacts with health agencies, 
breaking of appointments, and irregular discharge from hospitals. 
Hospitalization is often refused and other Health Department recom- 
mendations are ignored. Prenatal care is neglected, and a relatively 
high proportion of women prefer home delivery to delivery in a hos- 
pital. Finally, the social workers point out that many Puerto Ricans 
refuse to apply for public assistance when ill, even when their lack of 
income interferes with proper diet and medical care. 

Is the Health Department to force upon these people what we 
believe to be good standard public health practice, or do we attempt 
to change our public health practice to meet these peculiar conditions? 
This question does not have an obvious answer. What is involved is a 


real problem of the extent to which Americans are to be encouraged 
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in their cultural diversity or the extent to which minority groups are 
to be forced into a kind of melting pot. Obviously this problem has 
important implications, far more than those limited to public health 
practice. 

Some of the conceptual tools available to us in approaching the 
specific communication problems between the public health worker 
and the Puerto Rican group can be explored for their possible impli- 
cations here. 

In motivating toward change, for example, experience with non- 
Western cultures has underscored the wisdom of using the values and 
attitudes underlying the current method or practice of the group. With 
regard to public health, one must know something of the group’s con- 
ceptions of health and disease. We have to know something about the 
way in which they perceive the illness, and not just the way in which 
illness is perceived within the medical profession. We have to know 
who in the community has responsibility for the care of the sick, what 
methods of treatment are preferred—not preferred in the sense of the 
indicated method of treatment for any particular kind of disease, but 
the method that would be most efficient and most effective with this 
particular group of people, and so on. The support of a people’s own 
method for handling health problems where these do not conflict in 
an important way with scientific ideas, or with the way things are done 
in the dominant culture, is more economical and produces less con- 
flict and resistance in general. 

For example, the researchers on the Cornell-Navajo project found 
that when they were conducting their tuberculosis detection program 
and found a case of tuberculosis that needed immediate hospitaliza- 
tion, sending the person to the hospital immediately after the detection 
would result in his somehow managing to leave the hospital before. 
long. However, it was discovered that, even though the case may have 
demanded hospitalization urgently, if the patient was permitted to go 
back to the reservation for a period of two or three days to go through 
the ritual that was required before someone undertook treatment for 
this particular disease, he would then return to the hospital and make 
an excellent patient. The need is to offer the treatment in terms of the 
way in which the group itself finds it more desirable to proceed. 

Probably the most important tool a public health worker can have 
in relating effectively to another cultural group is an awareness of his 
own cultural values. These values should not be forced on people of 
another culture where they are not pertinent to the acceptance of a 
health program. It is surprising how many of the ideas we believe as 
being complete truths really only reflect our own prejudices and cul- 
tural biases. If we question a lot of the things we do in terms of what 
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evidence we really have that they work, or that this is the only way we 
can proceed, one would be amazed to find out how many of these do 
not have any objective basis for their effectiveness. 

Again, citing one of the stories originating in the Cornell-Navajo 
project, an effort was made to educate these people about tuberculo- 
sis and to remove it from the mystical nature of their accustomed 
belief. They let the Indians look through a microscope and showed 
them the tubercle bacillus, explaining that this bacillus, and not a 
spirit, caused the disease. The Indian would say, “Ah, so you have 
found the demon that we knew all along caused the disease.” Who 
would really profit if we were to explain, in such a case, “No, you are 
ignorant; this is not a demon, this is a bacillus.” One might as well, 
as the Cornell project decided, agree with them that the bacillus is a 
demon and that the way to get rid of this particular demon is to go to 
the hospital and undergo a special kind of witch-doctory practiced by 
the white man. 

To return, with this orientation, to the Puerto Rican migrants to 
New York City, we find that reliance on home methods of treatment 
simultaneously with professional consultation seems to be related to 
an idea held by many of this group that the treatment depends on the 
cause of illness and also to a great concern with health and expecta- 
tion of immediate relief of symptoms. If a physician does not have 
immediate success with an illness, or submits a patient to a period of 
testing, the patient may feel that the illness is due to supernatural 
causes, or a lack of strength, for which herb teas and incantations 
would be more helpful than all of the diagnostic tests that the doctor 
is putting him through. In other words, illness to this group means 
the symptoms, and getting rid of the illness means removing the 
symptoms. 

Problems such as breaking appointments, refusing hospitalization, 
and ignoring health education campaigns, may be seen in terms of the 
expectation of a personal relationship with those whose role is to help 
in a crisis. The Puerto Rican simply cannot relate well to an imper- 
sonal agency; nor can he relate well to an agency physician,—even if 
he is lucky enough to see the same one at each visit-who seems im- 
personal and who behaves according to rules and regulations, rather 
than out of regard for the individual. 

Recognizing the readiness for accepting help when extended with 
an acknowledgement of the individual’s prized and guarded dignity— 
a dignity which demands that the potentially hostile New Yorker make 
the first move toward rapport—it might be suggested that physicians 
and nurses consider the importance of the cues they give in this re- 
gard. It might also be helpful, where feasible within the administrative 
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set-up, to create a new occupational position for an intermediary 
between physician or nurse and the patient who could interpret across 
class and cultural boundaries, as well as the linguistic one. This inter- 
mediary would be seen as a person representing the impersonal agency 
—its personnel, records, rules, etc.—with whom the patient could es- 
tablish a meaningful, personal, on-going relationship. In the absence 
of such a person at present, the proprietors of botanicas and the 
friendly corner druggist do what they can to serve some of these 
functions. 

Resistance to hospitalization can be explained by the objection to 
rules which keep members of the family from staying with the patient 
and offering the reassurance of their presence. In addition, a Puerto 
Rican may feel certain traditional health measures are being neglected, 
such as giving him “hot” foods for what they perceive as being “hot” 
diseases. A mother, they believe, should be specially cared for over a 
period of forty days following delivery to avoid permanent impair- 
ment. Part of this care involves eating fresh chicken soup. Explaining 
such a requirement to the hospital staff, if she is able to make herself 
understood at all across the language barrier, would most likely sub- 
ject her to raised eyebrows. 

The neglect of pre-natal care requires further investigation, but the 
hunch can be offered that pregnancy is not considered an illness, and 
therefore is outside the doctor's jurisdiction. Another fact may be the 
hesitation on the part of a mother of several children to neglect them 
while visiting a pre-natal care clinic. Extended family ties are weak- 
ened in New York, and there often is no one with whom she can leave 
the children. 

Reluctance in applying for public assistance, even when poverty is 
a serious threat to health, most likely involves, again, the Puerto Ri- 
can’s sense of dignity. Puerto Ricans who have come to New York to 
work and progress feel that succumbing to illness is bad enough, but 
becoming a public charge in addition can symbolize complete failure 
in their responsibility to themselves and their families. 

These above observations are tentative and far from an adequate 
treatment of the problem, but it is hoped that they do suggest some of 
the possibilities of a cultural approach to communication. 
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Conceptions of Health and Disease 
Among Spanish-Americans 


Julian Samora 
University of Notre Dame 


This paper presents some conceptions of health and disease as perceived 
by Spanish-American villagers. An attempt is made to provide a 
framework which can be used to consider disease prevention, causation, 
diagnosis, treatment and the general health orientation of the Spanish- 
Americans. Emphasis is placed on the extra-human factors involved 

in these health conceptions and the suggestion is made that an important 
religious component is a central theme which must be taken into 
consideration when discussing etiological factors, preventive measures, 
diagnostic perceptions and therapeutic procedures as perceived 

by this population. 


Studies published in recent years have described in detail various 
aspects of perceptions and behavior related to health as perceived by 
Spanish-Americans' and Mexican-Americans in the United States and 
related populations. Few of these studies have addressed themselves 
to the extra-human factors in the health and disease conceptions of 
these populations; and if these factors have been mentioned, they have 
been mentioned only in relation to specific attitudes, behavior, or 
situations, with no attempt to place the extra-human factors in broader 
perspective. 

It is this broader perspective that will be the main emphasis of the 
present report.* In this paper an attempt will be made to describe 
some conceptions of health and disease as viewed by a typical Span- 
ish-American villager.’ It is hoped that this discussion may provide a 


1 The term Spanish-American refers to that population whose ancestors settled 
in the Southwestern part of the United States in the seventeenth, eighteenth, 
and nineteenth centuries along the Rio Grande River valleys. In many in- 
stances this population still resides in relatively isolated villages in New 
Mexico and Southern Colorado. To the extent that the population has become 
acculturated and/or has moved to urban centers, the scheme developed here 
will not apply. 

2 The author is indebted to Lyle Saunders and Sam Schulman who read an 
earlier draft of this paper and offered many critical comments. The author, 
nevertheless, accepts responsibility for the content of the paper. 

3 The fieldwork on which most of the paper is based was done in a New Mexico 
village during the summer of 1959 while the author was employed on a 
project supported by research grant RG-5615 of the National Institutes of 
Health. 
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useful framework through which the conceptions of health and disease 
of Spanish-Americans in the United States may be viewed. The paper 
will discuss disease prevention, causation, diagnosis, treatment, and 
the general orientation toward health. To the extent that this scheme 
is Christian, Catholic, European, and folk, it is not unique to Spanish- 
Americans. It must be remembered, however, that this population with 
a Christian, European heritage from the very distant past did establish 
itself in a very harsh environment, greatly isolated from the culture 
of origin. Although the Catholic heritage came with them, in many 
instances they did not, in fact, have a priest of their religion among 
them and, therefore, a number of changes occurred in their patterns 
of worship. They were also in rather close contact with the American 
Indian, and later, to a lesser extent, in contact with “Americans”: 
this latter contact became more and more important as the years went 
by. These people then, in many ways are, culturally, a combination 
of a number of influences which have resulted in a way of life that, 
while obviously Christian, Catholic, European, Indian and American, 
is still identifiable and markedly distinct from any of the combination 
of factors which are its source. 

Health as a state of being, in its two aspects, being ill and being 
well, is one of the most important value orientations in the life-ways 
of the people. It appears with regularity in all institutional contexts. 
In particular, those beliefs and attitudes related to or expressed in 
religious, familial, and economic behavior patterns express in a variety 
of ways the importance of health. There is strong affect associated 
with the polar states of being well or being ill. The cultural forms 
associated with health are greatly elaborated. The idea of health, 
then, pervades the culture. The conventional greeting, “how are you?” 
(como esta?) has real health meaning; the response is likely to be an 
account of the respondent’s state of being, as well as the state of being 
of those close to him. 


SPANISH-AMERICAN CULTURAL ORIENTATIONS 


Any attempt to understand the conceptions of health and disease 
of this population must deal with the broader orientations which they 
have to life itself. To Spanish-Americans, God, the Creator of the uni- 
verse, is omnipotent. The destiny of one’s personal life is subject to 
His judgement and justice. Through Original sin man’s nature is ba- 
sically evil; the process of living one’s life, then, is always difficult be- 
cause hardships and sufferings are the destiny of man. The reward, if 
there is to be any, for living this life is to be found not on this earth, 
which is a temporal existence, but in an eternal existence. To obtain 
this reward, one must save one’s immortal soul. One can do this by 
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changing one’s basically evil nature to a nature which is basically 
good. Such a change is brought about by following God’s command- 
ments; by subjecting one’s life to His will; by a personal love for God 
(this love for God may be slightly over-shadowed by equal or greater 
love for particular saints) which transcends all love. 

Having subjected one’s self to God's will, life is good. Living is 
still difficult because of the inevitable hardships and sufferings. But 
life is good in the sense that one lives it for God’s sake; thus, one is 
doing His will and He will personally take care of one through the 
joys and sorrows of life. 

If one is doing God’s will, the secret of making life endurable is 
one of submission and acceptance. This is a fatalistic conception of 
life, but it has become more than that, namely, a defeatist conception, 
suggesting that there is little, if anything, that one can do about the 
course of life’s events. Thus, there can be few conscious attempts to 
change the course of life’s events. Such attempts may be interpreted 
as thwarting God’s will or, in the extreme, playing the role of God. 
Such a conception of life is highly resistant to active, conscious, at- 
tempts to change the way of life, because one accepts life as it is and 
adjusts to it in general and to specific situations in particular. 

Even though one’s life is in God’s hands, few expect to lead a 
saintly life (to do so would be somewhat presumptuous), and much 
of the time one’s life is not lived well. Occasions of temptation and 
for sinning abound, but there is always penance which can bring about 
reparation for the sin. Both sin and suffering are inevitable. Much of 
one’s suffering is the result of having sinned, and therefore a punish- 
ment (castigo) for disobeying God’s laws. Many events which occur 
in one’s lifetime may be perceived as supernatural punishments and 
such punishments may be of several kinds: 

1. The thwarting of one’s desires, the inability to complete particu- 
lar plans or comply with promises that have been made, and just bad 
luck in general may be interpreted as castigos. 

2. On occasion an individual may make serious accusations about 
others. An individual may in fact have a reputation for accusing others 
of being gossipy (lengon-a), sickly, hypochondrical, or immoral. The 
punishment for such behavior, if there is one, is likely to be that the 
individual or his children may be or become that which he accuses 
others of being; or the individual may marry such a person. The indi- 
vidual’s children may be born physically malformed, or they may be- 
have in a manner that is considered to be socially deviant. Such events 
may be interpreted as punishments under the circumstances. 

3. When an individual lacks charity, other than (2) above, (for 
example, making fun of unfortunate individuals, such as one suffering 
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from epilepsy) his castigo may be that he or a member of the imme- 
diate family may be afflicted with the same malady. 

4. Many illnesses, particularly the serious or chronic, may be inter- 
preted as castigos. Being ill, of course is not always a punishment for 
having sinned, but may well be a suffering imposed by God for one 
to withstand. Suffering in this world is the lot of man and it may take 
several forms: illness, being poor, separation from loved ones, having 
delinquent children, being an alcoholic, having a mean or improvident 
husband, children contracting a “bad” marriage, a death in the family 
and having bad luck. 

The criteria for determining whether an event is a supernatural 
sanction may be very vague and subject only to the individual’s inter- 
pretation. If on the other hand, the circumstances under which the 
event occurs are generally known, then the labelling of an event as a 
supernatural sanction becomes less difficult and there may be general 
agreement on the matter. 

When one is ill, whether it be interpreted as a punishment, or 
just general suffering and hardship, it is likely to be construed as an 
area of life in which God has had a hand. Even if the cause of the 
illness is “known”, that is, the result of an accident, the work of a 
bruja (witch), or something that is “going around.” 

Suffering and/or illness, coming from God, is not always an un- 
favorable sanction. It actually may be a favorable sanction which has 
restricted the life of the individual, saved him from perdition, changed 
the course of his life, and therefore, placed him on the road to saving 
his soul. 


DISEASE PREVENTION 


The prevention of illness, as viewed in modern scientific medicine, 
is a conception which is little understood by Spanish-Americans. How 
can one prevent an event, an activity, or a situation from arising when 
such a phenomenon is a “natural” occurence (yet, perhaps of super- 
natural origin) much like rain, lightning, or thunder, beyond the con- 
trol of human forces, and in a sense, unpreventable? Precautions, of 
course, may be taken, but these are perceived only as precautions and 
not as acts of prevention. An individual may pray for good health. 
Much of prayer, however, is not so much “for” something as it is to 
have the patience, the endurance, the fortitude to adjust to that which 
comes, and to accept it gracefully. One may lead a “good” life, con- 
form and submit to God’s law and will and thus avoid certain sanc- 
tions that otherwise may be forthcoming. One may take care of one’s 
self through acts of omission or commission related to eating, drink- 
ing, conditions of work, recreation and sleep. A person may also take 
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‘shots”, i.e., be immunized. Again, this is not preventive behavior as 
perceived by the Spanish-American, only precautionary. 


DISEASE CAUSATION 


As was indicated earlier, the Spanish-American villager views the 
matter of being healthy or being ill as an area of life in which God 
or some other extra-human force has been influential, either directly or 
indirectly. This is not to say that other etiological factors are not 
recognized, because obviously they are. Whatever the triggering agent 
might be with respect to being ill, the explanation as to why the con- 
dition happened to the particular individual at the particular time is 
likely to be sought in the extra-human realm. We have already talked 
about castigos as sanctions imposed by the supernatural which are 
used to explain certain conditions of ill health. This source is essen- 
tially benevolent, coming from God. The malevolent source, with or 
without the intermediation of evil beings in the form of brujas 
(witches ), stems from the devil. The ultimate source of disease is God, 
since it is He who placed illness and all other things in the world. 
Foster, for Spanish America, considers ideas of disease causation which 
are based on natural phenomena, supernatural or physiologically un- 
true concepts, magical origins, and emotional concepts.’ He is im- 
pressed by the large number of recognized and named illnesses which 
are due to a series of emotional experiences. Considering Mexican 
folk medicine, Saunders lists three types of causation: empirical, mag- 
ical, and psychological.® Clark, in her study of Mexican-Americans in 
California, discusses the theory of disease of this population, in terms 
of the following categories: diseases of “hot and cold” imbalance,’ 


4In her study of Mexican-Americans, Clark reports, “Although this view of 
sickness as a punishment for wrong-doing is present in the barrio, it is not a 
central theme in attitudes toward disease. The concept is always connected 
with the idea of moral offense and is rarely extended into the non-religious 
facets of life.” Margaret Clark, Health in the Mexican-American Culture, 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1959, p. 197. 

> George M. Foster, “Relationship Between Spanish and Spanish-American Folk 
Medicine,” Journal of American Folklore, Vol. 66, (July-September, 1953). 

6 Lyle Saunders, Cultural Differences and Medical Care, New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1954, p. 148. 

7 Although the concern of this paper is neither the origin of folk medicine nor a 
comparison of various beliefs and practices in the different areas of Spanish 
America, it is curious that the classical Hippocratian theory of disease which 
postulates the four humors and the “hot” and “cold” imbalance does not seem 
to be present in the Spanish-American villager’s conception of disease; but 
such a conception is quite prevalent among folk medical conceptions of Mex- 
ican-Americans and other Latin Americans. cf. Clark, op. cit. Foster, op. cit. 
Saunders, op. cit. Infrequently there is a reference in our field notes to notions 
of hot and cold in relation to the etiology of disease, but the writer suggests 
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dislocation of internal organs, diseases of magical origin, emotional 
origin, other folk-defined diseases, and “standard scientific” diseases.® 

For the Spanish-American villager, it is possible to explain the 
etiological factors associated with disease at two levels. The source of 
disease at the extra-human level in its benevolent and malevolent 
forms and the provoking agents which are operative in the daily life 
processes. The following provoking agents are recognized: 

1. Food. Food that is spoiled; food that doesn’t agree with one; 
green fruits; food given to one by a bruja; and being allergic to cer- 
tain food. 

2. Shock. Being frightened; receiving unfavorable news, such as 
news about the death of a loved one. 

. Accidents of various sorts. 
. Bodily malfunction. Either general bodily malfunction, or mal- 
function or displacement of specific organs. 

5. Age. Generally as one advances in age, one may become more 
susceptible to illness. 

6. Abuse of the body. Overindulgence in eating, drinking; debau- 
chery. 

7. Not taking care of one’s self. Rather vague and general acts of 
omission Or Commission. 

8. Congenital. Being born ill or deformed. 

9. Hereditary. Having inherited a tendency toward, or a suscepti- 
bility for, certain illnesses. 

10. Contact with the elements. Being in drafts; getting the feet wet; 
night air; too much sun. 

11. Environmental, non-specific. An illness that is going around. 

12. Contact with persons. Mal ojo: a person may give you the evil 
eye. Brujeria: individuals may bewitch one. Encono: individuals who 
are enconosos may aggravate an illness. (This is not the sense of caus- 
ing an illness). 

13. Occupational causes. Lifting heavy objects. Working under un- 
favorable conditions: heat, dampness, cold, ete. 


CO 


that if the humoral concept is present, it is so ill-defined as to be unrecog- 
nizable in the classical sense. Foster concludes that the medical practices of 
classical antiquity and Conquest Spain survive to a greater extent in the New 
World than in the mother country and that belief in humors and in concepts 
of hot and cold were never basic parts of Spanish folk beliefs, Foster, Ibid., 
p. 215. If this is so and if one bears in mind the way in which an area like 
New Mexico was explored and colonized, taking into account the relative iso- 
lation of the Spanish-American population, it is then not surprising that the 
humoral theory of disease is lacking among the villagers. 

8 Margaret Clark, Health in the Mexican American Culture, Berkeley: University 

of California Press, 1959, p. 164. 
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The germ theory of disease is not generally recognized. 
DISEASE DIAGNOSIS 


The diagnosis of disease for Spanish-Americans is in terms of sen- 
sation. That is, one doesn’t feel well, one is in pain, or one has lost 
sensation, is numb, faint, or comatose. Except in the case of children, 
the diagnosis is usually personal first, and later substantiated or veri- 
fied by family members, friends, lay practitioners, or medical profes- 
sionals. 

The criteria used in diagnosis are not extensive and certainly the 
distinction which scientific medicine makes between symptoms, signs, 
and the disease entity is not made here. Since diagnosis is made in 
terms of sensation, symptoms and signs are perceived to be the condi- 
tions which in most instances are labeled as diseases. Most criteria 
used in diagnosis are subjective. The individual feels tired, has aches 
and pains, is nauseous, doesn't feel well, feels hot or cold. Some objec- 
tive criteria can be used by another person to establish the fact that 
the individual is ill: (to be sure some of these may be both subjective 
and objective criteria) paleness, loss of appetite, listlessness, lumps, 
rashes, discharges of various sorts, droopy eyes, and fever, as estab- 
lished by feeling the individual’s forehead. In many instances, to name 
the criteria for establishing sickness is also to label the malady. 

As Schulman reports, in attempting to establish both the cause and 
the exigency of an illness, this population is likely to look for internal 
predispositions such as age, sex, stature or external agents. The illness 
is engendered either by self exposure or brought about by an agent, 
“animate, inanimate, spiritual, base animal, human, spirit, God,” which 
we have called the provoking agents.’ Once etiology has been ac- 
counted for, it is possible to place the affliction on a continuum of 
exigency from slight to high.’° 

The writer would disagree with Schulman’s statement that a sick 
person is one unable to perform the routine functions of daily life." 
Individuals may be slightly ill or even chronically ill and still perform 
“normally.” 

Mental illness is generally not understood in terms of disease en- 
tities of neuroses or psychoses. Spanish-Americans do, however, have 
labels for a number of conditions which modern medicine would call 
mental illness: tonto (stupid, foolish); loco (crazy); simplon (sim- 
pleton ); inocente (innocent); and sonso (dull-witted ). The conditions 


® Sam Schulman, “Rural Healthways in New Mexico,” Annals of the New York 
Academy of Sciences, Vol. 84 (December, 1960), p. 954. 
10 Jbid. 
11 [bid. 
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may be characterized as conditions in which an individual “lacks 
something” or, in extreme cases, the “devil gets in their head.” Most 
generally, however, such individuals are perceived more as social de- 
viants rather than as ill persons. 


THE TREATMENT OF DISEASE 


When a person is ill, his family and friends gather around him to 
give him emotional support and any other kind of supportive activity 
that is within their means. An individual may be helped by being 
given advice, material help, assistance with his work or other duties 
that he may have and not be able to perform while he is ill, or even 
such things as rides to the doctor, babysitting, and nursing care. 
Usually family and friends will rally around to see that whatever is 
required to be done gets done. Within this framework, activity re- 
lated to actual therapy with regard to the illness may follow several 
forms. In broad terms the ill person has recourse to five general sources 
of treatment: 

1. Coercion of the extra-human causes; a. prayer to God, b. inter- 
cession of the saints, c. pilgrimages to holy places, d. use of holy 
materials; e.g., water, soil, medals, e. intercession of brujas. 

2. The use of lay practitioners; a. family, b. friends, c. specialists, 
1) medicos, 2) curanderos, 3) parteras, 4) sovadores. 

3. The use of folk remedies, including patent medicines. 

4. The use of “scientific” medicine. 

5. The use of “scientific” medical practitioners and their facilities. 

The first source mentioned, the coercion of the extra-human cause, 
may be handled in different ways. There is, of course, always prayer 
to the supernatural either praying to God or asking the intercession 
of the saints. On certain occasions, pilgrimages to holy places are 
undertaken. These shrines are reputed to be effective under certain 
conditions and may have a reputation abroad for their therapeutic 
effect. The use of holy materials in the form of water, soil, medals 
and candles also may be resorted to. And lastly, if the illness has been 
judged as caused by malfeasance, an attempt will be made to intercede 
with the person responsible for the disease. An albolario (herbolario) 
or witchdoctor will be consulted, who in turn will effect a cure. 

The use of lay practitioners is patterned in that two general cate- 
gories of people are distinguishable. The first of these categories is 
that of family members and friends, to the extent that these persons 
do not belong in the second category. By and large, most Spanish- 
Americans have some knowledge of the treatment of disease. To be 
sure, this is only lay knowledge, but it is used in many situations as 
family and friends attempt to help the individual who is ill. The 
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second group of lay practitioners might be called the specialists, of 
whom there are several. The most common specialist is the partera 
or mid-wife. This is usually an older woman who has much experience 
in delivering babies. She may or may not charge a regular fee, de- 
pending on the circumstances. The other specialists considered may 
be either male or female and have greater knowledge of folk medicine 
than the ordinary layman. They are called medicos-(as) or curanderos- 
(as), meaning folk practitioners. The other specialist is called sovador, 
and his specialty is that of a masseur. The last specialist is the albo- 
lario, who specializes in curing those illnesses attributed to the work 
of witches. The area of knowledge of each of these specialists is not 
considered to be rigid nor clear cut. Any one of the above may also 
perform the role of the other with the exception of the partera who 
generally does not perform the role of the albolario. 

The last source for the treatment of disease to be considered here 
is the use of folk remedies including patent medicine. Spanish-Ameri- 
cans developed an enormous pharmacopoeia (which has been ade- 
quately described elsewhere ),'* and to which has been added the usual 
patent medicines found in the American drug store. Most laymen have 
much knowledge concerning the use of remedies, but the specialists 
are considered to be more knowledgeable in this respect. 

The treatment of disease cannot be described in mutually exclusive 
terms; on the contrary, the various sources available to Spanish-Amer- 
icans may be and are used in their several combinations, attributing 
success or failure to the treatment in an empirical and pragmatic 
sense. The total health-disease complex, then, may be viewed as con- 
sisting of multiple diagnosis, causation, and cure. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Saunders correctly states that the Spanish-speaking individual of 
the Southwest draws his knowledge of illness and its treatment from 
four widely separated sources: medieval Spain, some American Indian 
tribes, Anglo folk medicine, and “scientific” medical sources. For a 
given illness, elements from any or all of the four sources may be 
utilized. Saunders documents this position with numerous case illus- 
trations, as does Clark in her study." 

Foster suggests that folk medicine in Spanish America (the area 
includes North, Central, and South America) has a strong eclectic 
nature.'* In some cases entire complexes have diffused from Spain; 


12 L. §. M. Curtin, Healing Herbs of the Upper Rio Grande, Santa Fe: Laboratory 
Anthropology, 1947. 

13 Saunders, op. cit.; Clark, op. cit. 

14 Foster, op. cit. 
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in other cases only certain elements have diffused. Whatever the 
underlying patterning and the processes involved, “in Spanish America 
native indigenous, Spanish folk, and ancient and medieval formal 
medical concepts have combined to form a vigorous body of folk medi- 
cine which plays a functional part in the everyday lives of the people 
and which will resist the inroads of modern medical science for many 
generations. 

This paper does not attempt to catalogue in any detail the various 
folk medical practices and beliefs of the population in question. Much 
of this information is available in the references cited. What the re- 
port does suggest, however, is the pervasive nature of the religious 
factor in matters of health and illness. 

Spanish-Americans place a great emphasis on religion in their life- 
ways, and it serves to explain many of the everyday happenings. This 
generalization would apply for the fervent, as well as the nominal, 
Catholic and Protestant. If, as we have suggested, the orientation to 
life in general has a strong religious component, then it is not sur- 
prising that the religious factor is a central theme in the conception 
of health and disease. Being healthy is attributed to God’s beneficence, 
and the source of illness is sought in the supernatural realm. Thus 
etiological factors, preventive or precautionary measures, diagnostic 
perceptions and therapeutic procedures are permeated with an im- 
portant religious component. 
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Parental Behavior and Attitudes 


Toward Children With Articulation 
Problems* 


Sister M. Nicolana Speicher 
Catholic Welfare Bureau 


A study of the infant-care practices, behavior, and attitudes of sixteen 
families with speech-defective children. The findings lead to the 
conclusion that functional orders of articulation in children seem to be 
associated with (1) infant-care practices which differ from those of 

a group of normal parents; (2) parental behavior and attitudes which are 
more favorable on the part of fathers than mothers; and (3) family life 
patterns that can be judged to need counseling help. 


Research on the family has been expanding rapidly during the past 
three decades. Various disciplines in diverse settings have studied 
family structure and functioning, intra-familial transaction as well as 
parent influences on child personality and behavior. In the latter group, 
research about the effects of infant-care practices indicate that the 
mother’s attitude and personality are of greater importance than the 
specific practice employed,' and research efforts seem to be increas- 
ingly directed toward identification of parental behavior and attitudes 
and their effects on child adjustment. Ex post facto studies are being 
supplemented by studies based on direct observation. One might ask 
whether scientific observation of a parent’s behavior toward his child 
is possible since the presence of the observer in itself could change 


®The paper is based on research done at the Worden School of Social Service, 


Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, Texas. For a complete report of | 


the research see Sister M. Nicolana Speicher, “The Relationship Between 
Certain Aspects of Home Environment and Functional Disorders of Articula- 
tion in Children.” Unpublished Master’s Thesis, Worden School of Social 
Service, Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, Texas, May, 1959. 

1 William H. Sewell, “Infant Training and the Personality of the Child,” Amer- 
ican Journal of Sociology, 58 (September, 1952), pp. 150-159, found no 
systematic relationship between infant care practices and child behavior. 
Robert R. Sears, Elanor E. Maccobi, and Harry Levin, Patterns of Child 


Rearing, Evanston: Row, Peterson and Company, 1957, reported that the | 


mother’s warmth or coldness is of crucial importance. William H. Sewell, 
Paul H. Mussen, and Chester W. Harris, “Relationships Among Child Train- 
ing Practices,” American Sociological Review, 20 (April, 1955), pp. 137-148, 
found that no single pervasive attitude governs all aspects of infant care. 
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the parent's actions and responses. Researchers and clinicians have 
found that the distortion of family life through the presence of the 
observer is only slight and does not involve basic changes.? Other 
means widely used to measure parental attitudes are objective tests, 
mostly paper-and-pencil questionnaires.* They are independent from 
clinical judgment, but it has not yet been investigated whether atti- 
tudes expressed in a test situation coincide with the attitudes expressed 
toward the child. 

This paper reports a study in which a small number of families was 
studied intensively through combined use of case history, direct ob- 
servation, and an objective test to explore the home environment of 
children with functional defects of articulation. The basic query about 
the nature of speech-defective children’s home environment was an- 
swered through investigating evidence relevant to three sub-questions. 

1. What are the infant-care practices in families with speech-defec- 
tive children? Do they differ from those employed by families with 
non-speech-defective children? Could they be conducive to the devel- 
opment of speech defects? 

2. What is the parents’ behavior toward their speech-defective chil- 
dren in the areas of warmth and indulgence?‘ 

3. What are the parents’ attitudes toward their children? 

Included in the study were the families of all children with func- 
tional articulatory defects who were registered at the Speech and 
Hearing Clinic of Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, Texas, 
in the summer of 1958. Of twenty-one prospective families, sixteen 
participated in the study. Demographic data on the families (age, 


2 The Fels Research Institute for the Study of Human Development, Antioch 
College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, is carrying on a series of longitudinal research 
projects on parental behavior and is using direct observation as main means 
of data collection. See Alfred L. Baldwin, Joan Kalhorn, and Fay Huffman 
Breese, “Patterns of Parent Behavior,” Psychological Monographs, 58 (1945), 
pp. 1-75, and Baldwin, Kalhorn, and Breese, “The Appraisal of Parent Beha- 
vior,” Psychological Monographs, 63 (1949), pp. 1-85. For the clinician’s 
point of view see B. Robert Berg and Callman Rawley, Planned Observation 
in Parent-Child Counseling, New York: Child Welfare League of America, 
Inc., 1958. 

3 Earl S. Schaefer and Richard Q. Bell, “Development of a Parental Attitude 
Research Instrument,” Child Development, 29 (September, 1958), pp. 339- 
361, describe various questionnaires which have been widely used and discuss 
a questionnaire which they developed. 

* Warmth of the teacher (the parent) is important to create a favorable climate 
for learning as is well illustrated by O. H. Mowrer, “Speech Development in 
the Young Child: The Autism Theory of Speech Development and Some 
Clinical Applications,” The Journal of Speech and Hearing Disorders, 17 
(September, 1952), pp. 263-268. Stimulation rather than indulgence is 
needed in teaching the child correct speech. 
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education, occupation, income, and religion) revealed that the study 
group was drawn primarily from American families in the middle class, 
The speech-defective children ranged in age from four to ten years, 
with a mean age of seven. There were more boys than girls. The chil- 
dren were of average intelligence, and there was equal representation 
of oldest, middle, and youngest children.’ Their development as ap- 
parent in age at dentition and walking was normal, but they used 
intelligible speech seventeen months later than children of a control 
group.°® 

Information was obtained through an interivew with the mother 
of each speech-defective child, through a lengthy home visit at a time 
when all members of the family were at home, and through adminis- 
tration of a questionnaire to the fathers and mothers. At the time of 
the individual interviews, the mothers were prepared for the home 
visit. The actual events of the home visits were such that they can be 
considered typical for the families involved. Data about the parents’ 
infant-care practices obtained during the interviews with the mothers 
were compared to data obtained from a comparable group of mothers 
with non-speech-defective children by Sears, Maccobi, and Levin as 
reported in Patterns of Child Rearing.’ Information obtained during 
the interviews together with observations made at the home visits 
served as a basis for rating the fathers and mothers on eight selected 
Fels Parent Behavior Rating Scales. The scales were developed by 
Horace Champney to measure thirty traits of parent behavior such as 
child-centeredness, restrictiveness of regulations, and disciplinary fric- 
tion; and they have been employed for the past twenty years at the 
Fels Research Institute. Each scale consists of the variable to be rated 
and of descriptive cue-point phrases along a 90-millimeter line which 
represents a continuum ranging from the positive to the negative end 
of the variable. A numerical score is obtained for each parent on each 
variable. An important feature in the analysis of the ratings is the use 
of clusters which consist of a group of interrelated variables measuring 
a common aspect of parent behavior. For the present study the variables 
of the Warmth and Indulgence clusters were used. The former includes 
the following variables: 7.2 Acceptance, 5.2 Direction of Criticism, 
8.3 Affectionateness, 8.4 Rapport, and 1.91 Child-centeredness. The 
Indulgence cluster consists of the variables 4.1 Babying, 4.2 Protective- 
ness, and 7.1 Solicitousness.* 


5 Speicher, op. cit., pp. 23-30. 

6 Ibid., pp. 45-49. 

7 Sears, Maccobi, and Levin, op. cit. For discussion of the report and establish- 
ment of comparability see Speicher, op. cit., pp. 49-50. 

8 Baldwin, Kalhorn, and Breese, “The Appraisal of Parent Behavior,” op. cit., 
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To measure the parents’ attitudes toward their children, John H. 
Wiley’s questionnaire was used. It comprises 98 items such as “Boys 
are more trouble to bring up than girls” and “Holding and caressing a 
baby when he cries is good for him.” The parents respond to these 
statements by marking a five point scale: “Strongly agree—agree—un- 
decided—disagree—strongly disagree.” Responses are weighed equally 
one through five. Wiley found in his research that lower total scores 
were associated with more favorable attitudes.° 


INFANT-CARE PRACTICES 

Three facets of the parents’ methods of infant care were examined. 
The first of them comprised methods of weaning the infant. The 
mothers of the speech-defective children tended to follow extreme 
methods to a greater extent than the mothers of the control group. 
The differences in the two extreme categories were large, strikingly so 
at the permissive end of the continuum. This phenomenon became even 
more apparent when dichotomized categories were established. The 
mothers of the speech-defective children were almost equally distrib- 
uted among the extreme and moderate groups whereas only one-fifth 
of the mothers in the control group fell into the extreme category. 
The remaining 80 per cent fell into the moderate category. From these 
data the inferences can tentatively be drawn (1) that the mothers in 
the study group seemed to use more extreme methods than the mothers 
in the control group and (2) that permissiveness semed to characterize 
the methods of the speech-defective children’s mothers. 

In the second instance, the mothers’ timing of the weaning process 
was examined. The distributions of the study and control groups were 
similar with one exception, completion of weaning between the age of 
eleven and sixteen months. This fact was suggestive of some influence 
and was explored further. Using John W. M. Whiting’s data about the 
relationship between age at weaning and amount of emotional upset,'° 
the writer found that category 3, where control and study group 
differed, almost coincided with the age group where Whiting found 
the highest amount of upset. As more speech-defective than normal 
children were weaned during this critical period, it can be stated that 
a relationship between this phenomenon and the speech-defect might 
exist. 


pp. 2-9, 18-21, 32-35. For more detailed discussion of method see Speicher, 
op. cit., pp. 33-42. 

9 John H. Wiley, “A Scale to Measure Parental Attitudes,” The Journal of Speech 
and Hearing Disorders, 20 (September, 1955), pp. 284-285, 288-289. 

10 John W. M. Whiting, “The Cross-Cultural Method,” Handbook of Social Psy- 
chology, Vol. 1: Theory and Method, ed. Gardner Lindzey, Cambridge, Mass.: 
Addison-Wesley Publishing Company, 1954, pp. 524-525. 
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As a third point, the parents’ timing of the speech-defective chil- 
dren’s toilet-training was studied. The results show a trend on the part 
of parents in the study group to achieve toilet-training later than 
those in the control group. More speech-defective than normal chil- 
dren were toilet-trained only in the third year of life. These facts im- 
ply that the mothers of the speech-defective children seemed to be 
more permissive than the mothers in Sears, Maccobi, and Levin’s 
groups; and the data corroborate the inference of permissiveness made 
in the discussion of weaning methods. 


PARENT BEHAVIOR 


Parent behavior, as already mentioned, was rated on Fels Parent 
Behavior Rating Scales and analyzed through comparison of paternal 
with maternal behavior, through establishing relationships among one 
parent’s ratings on different variables, and through investigating con- 
sistencies in parents’ and families’ behavior. In comparing the behavior 
of mothers and fathers as a group, it was found that the differences 
between the fathers’ and mothers’ mean scores were small. The stand- 
ard deviations were smaller for the fathers than for the mothers, im- 
plying that there were greater variations among the mothers’ behavior 
than among the fathers’. The results indicated that the parents agreed 
least on amount of affection given the child, and that they agreed 
most on the direction of criticism of the child’s behavior. (Scale 1.91 
Child-centeredness is a variable that measures the behavior of the 
household as a whole; therefore, the fathers’ and mothers’ ratings on 
this scale are identical.) The low amount of agreement on display of 
affection is on a variable which is important for speech learning—an 
overtly warm relationship between teacher and learner is considered 
necessary in the learning process."' 

In a normal group of mothers studied at the Fels Research Insti- 
tute, as reported by Baldwin, Kalhorn, and Breese,'* the five variables 
of the Warmth cluster and the three variables of the Indulgence 
cluster were closely correlated. The question was raised whether the | 
parents of the speech-defective children would form the cluster similar | 
to the Fels mothers. As Fels studies have been done on maternal be- 
havior only, it was also of interest to investigate whether the fathers 
would follow the mothers’ patterns of clustering." 


11 Mowrer, op. cit. pp. 253-265. 

12 Baldwin, Kalhorn, and Breese, “The Appraisal of Parent Behavior,” op. cit., p. 
23. 

13 Because of lack of detailed information in Baldwin, Kalhorn, and Breese’s re- 
port, an exact comparison between the two groups could not be made. The 
method of computation of the correlation for the Fels group is unknown. For 
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Comparison of the intercorrelations for the parents of speech- 
defective children with those of mothers studied at the Fels Research 
Institute revealed (1) that the fathers and mothers of speech-defec- 
tive children—except for two atypical cases—tended to form the 
Warmth cluster similar to a normal group; (2) that the mothers but 
not the fathers of the speech-defective children tended to form the 
Indulgence cluster similar to a normal group; and (3) that the fathers’ 
correlations were consistently lower than the mothers’. 

Another method of classification was used to determine how con- 
sistent individual parents and families were. Three categories were 
established within each cluster: high, low, and mixed. A parent was 
classified as high, if he was above the mean on each variable; he was 
classified as low, if he was below the mean on each variable; parents 
who showed inconsistent ratings were classified as mixed. The mothers 
showed a higher incidence of pure classifications than the fathers. In 
six families both parents fell into the same categories. Consequently, 
in six families the child was exposed to similar behavior from both 
parents whereas in five families he was exposed to differences between 
the parents. With respect to inconsistencies within one parent's hand!- 
ing of the child, it was found that three mothers and five fathers varied 
in their Warmth behavior, and that two mothers and four fathers 
varied in their Indulgence behavior. 


PARENT ATTITUDES 


The questionnaires were returned by eight fathers and eleven 
mothers of the group of sixteen fathers and mothers. The fathers’ atti- 
tudes were better than the mothers’ and the standard deviations for 
the fathers were smaller than for the mothers. These facts seemed to 
corroborate the differences between fathers and mothers found in the 
analysis of the Fels Parent Behavior Ratings: (1) that the fathers had 
higher mean scores on the Warmth variables where higher ratings 
can be considered better than lower ones; (2) that the fathers had 
lower mean scores on the Indulgence variables where lower ratings 
can be considered better than higher ones; and (3) that the fathers 
showed less variation of behavior (smaller standard deviations) than 
did the mothers. The fact that the same phenomenon occurred in two 
paris of the study which were completely independent from each 
other and different in methodology suggests that these observed differ- 
ences have some consistency. 

The differences between the groups of parents were then compared 
to differences found in other research projects. Provided that they are 


the group of parents of speech-defective children, Spearman’s Rank Order 
Correlation Coefficient was used. 
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not due to chance factors, they tend to corroborate the findings of a 
study by Kenneth Scott Wood that “functional articulatory defects in 
children are . . . associated with . . . undesirable traits on the part of 
parents, and that such factors are usually maternally centered.”'* They 
also coincide with a conclusion of George F. Swenson’s that “mothers 
had greater variations in attitudes than fathers.” They are opposite, 
however, to another finding of Swenson’s study that “mothers had . . . 
better attitudes than did fathers.” 


CONCLUSIONS 


In summary, in this study of the infant-care practices, behavior, 
and attitudes of sixteen families with speech-defective children, the 
findings lead to the conclusion that functional orders of articulation 
in children seem to be associated with (1) infant-care practices which 
differ from those of a group of normal parents; (2) parental behavior 
and attitudes which are more favorable on the part of fathers than 
mothers; and (3) family life patterns that can be judged to need coun- 
seling help in 73 per cent of the cases studied. These conclusions, how- 
ever, have to be seen in relationship to the limitations of the study. 
(1) The sample of speech-defective children was very limited and 
drawn from the somewhat selected population of a teaching clinic, 
and no broad generalizations can be based on it. (2) No control group 
was used. In some parts of the study, research findings reported in the 
literature were used instead of a control group. This method, however, 
affords only a rough comparison. Consequently, the conclusions drawn 
from the study are limited in application, but they can serve as hy- 
potheses for further research in the same areas. 


14 Kenneth Scott Wood, “Parental Maladjustment and Functional Articulatory 
Defects in Children,” The Journal of Speech Disorders, 11 (December, 1946), 
p. 272. 

15 George F. Swenson, “An Experimental Study of the Relationship of Parental 
Attitudes to Functional Disorders of Articulation in Children in Two Different 
Cultural Environments.” Unpublished Ph.D. Dissertation, University of 
Southern California, Department of Speech, 1956, p. 67- 


NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Special editors for the Fall, 1961 (Vol. XXII, No. 3) issue of The 
American Catholic Sociological Review were Sister Frances Jerome Woods, 
C.D.P. and Joseph P. Fitzpatrick, S.J. 


Barat College: After many years of devoted and intellectually stimulat- 
ing work with the students in Sociology, Dr. Grace Jaffe resigned the chair- 
manship of the department at the opening of this scholastic year. On Sep- 
tember 1, 1961, Mother E. Glowienka, R.S.C.J., was appointed professor 
and chairman of the department of Sociology at Barat College, having 
relinquished a similar position at Duchesne College, Omaha, Nebraska 
which she held from 1958 to 1961. Dr. Jaffe will continue on the staff of 
the Sociology Department at Barat College. 


Fordham University: Father Joseph P. Fitzpatrick, $.J., gave a short 
course of lectures from November 23rd to November 30th at the Center of 
Intercultural Formation, Cuernavaca, Mexico. The Center of Intercultural 
Formation is the newly established Center, sponsored by Fordham Univer- 
sity, for the training of priests, religious and lay-people who are preparing 
to do apostolic work in Laitn America. Mr. Frank Crabtree has published a 
new Laboratory manual for use in courses in research methods in Sociology. 
The manual developed out of his own work with the undergraduates of 
Fordham College. Copies are available through Le Play Research, Inc., 
Department of Sociology, Fordham University, New York 58, N.Y. Professor 
Joseph Neusse of Catholic University will give the graduate Sociology 
courses at Fordham University during the Summer School of 1962. The two 
courses he will offer are: “The Sociology of Groups” and “Sociology of the 
Community.” 


Marquette University: Dr. Rudolph Morris has organized a Workshop 
in Human Relations to be held at Marquette during the Summer of 1962. 
Dr. Jack H. Curtis delivered three public lectures in the Marquette Con- 
tinuing Education Division on “The Metropolis and Its Discontents,” “Men- 
tal Health in the Metropolis,” and “Achieving Metropolitan Teamwork.” 
He addressed the two day School Health Institute of the Milwaukee United 
Community Services on the subject of communication between health 
workers and patients of ethnic background. He and Frank Avesing (Ford- 
ham University) are continuing their epidemiological study of mental illness 
in the social areas of Milwaukee. Dr. Curtis and Mr. Avesing have com- 
pleted their statistical analysis for the “Study of the Meaning and Value of 
Membership in the Psychiatric Social Work Section of the National Associa- 
tion of Social Workers,” on a contract from the N.A.S.W. Dr. Curtis 
attended a conference on January 4, 5, and 6th at the Northwestern Uni- 
versity Center for Metropolitan Studies for researchers in urban social area 
analysis. He and Dr. Irwin Rinder of the University of Wisconsin (Milwau- 
kee) are currently engaged in a social epidemiological study of hyperten- 
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sion. On February 5th Dr. Curtis will address the Institute for the Study 
of Contemporary Problems of the Social Order, sponsored by Canisius Col- 
lege and Catholic Charities of Buffalo on the subject “Illness and the Com- 
munity.” 


Mercyhurst College: As part of a survey of the negro population in 
Erie, Pennsylvania, sponsored by the Community Relations Commission, 
six members of the Sociology Department of Mercyhurst College are assist- 
ing with interviews and instructing community volunteers for work on the 
survey. 


Rosary College: Sister M. Aquinice, O.P., spoke to the parents of 
Annunciation Parish, Minneapolis, Minnesota on the topic: “Dynamics of 
Parent-Child Relationships.” Captain Leonard Morse, U.S.N. (Ret.), Sister 
Aquinice, O.P., Sister M. Ligouri, B.V.M., of Mundelein College and Sister 
Martinita, B.V.M., of Clarke College attended the invitational conference 
on the Mid-East at the Coronado Hotel in Saint Louis, Mo., November 3-5. 
Captain Leonard Morse represented Rosary College at the Catholic Inter- 
racial Council meeting and breakfast in Chicago in late October. The Soci- 
ology Department sponsored Miss Genevieve Caulfield, winner of the Mag- 
saysay Award in 1960 for her work in Japan, Vietnam and Thailand since 
1923. The topic was “Southeast Asia: Its People and Their Problems;” the 
occasion was the meeting of the Social Science Club. Captain Morse and 
students of the department attended the local lecture on the role of the 
police in Chicagoland arranged by the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. The Executive Council of the American Catholic Sociological 
Society met at Rosary on November 19. Sister Frances Jerome, C.D.P., and 
Sister Aquinice, O.P., Fathers Joseph Fitzpatrick, S.J., Paul Facey, S.J., 
and Raymond Potvin, John E. Hughes, Paul Mundy, Paul Reiss, Donald 
Barrett, Mary Jo Huth, Jack Curtis, Thomas Imse and Brother Harold Ber- 
tram, F.S.C., were in attendance. Father Greeley, author of The Strangers 
Within, spoke at a general assembly and later held a small group discussion 
on the topic “Youth in Suburbia: What Is the Challenge?” (December 1). 


St. Francis College: The Family Institute of St. Francis College has for 
its program this Fall and Winter, the Leadership Workshop. The partici- 
pants, mostly graduate students, and faculty of St. Francis College are 
currently engaged in a discussion of Dr. Clement Jedrzejewski’s new ap- 
proach to Civilization, Community and Family, which it is hoped will soon 
be ready for publication, under the title of Educational Community. Brother 
Jaques, O.S.F., is currently engaged in research in Industrial Sociology, and 
is chairman of the N.Y.C. Mayor's Committee—Second Annual Intergroup 
Relations Conference for High School Students to be held at St. Francis 
College, Brooklyn, on the 28th of January, 1962. Approximately 400 stu- 
dents are expected to attend. 


Saint John’s University: Mr. Sylvester Theisen has been invited to par- 
ticipate in the seminar conducted in New York city between January 8th 
and 12th by the Committee on Religion and International Affairs. This is 
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an inter-faith meeting, and some forty people attended. The Rev. Paul 
Marx, O.S.B., will give a paper on the by-products and inter-group aspects 
of six Mental Health Institutes conducted at St. John’s University to the 
Midwestern Regional Meeting of the Organization of Religious Research 
held at Augsburg College in Minneapolis on March 2. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


THE IMPACT OF ITALIAN MIGRATION 
AND AMERICAN CATHOLICISM 


To the Editor: 


I would like to make two comments on the recent article by Francis X. 
Femminella. (Vol. 22, No. 3, Fall, 1961, pp. 233-241). 

First of all, while the chain of argument in the closing paragraphs is 
not especially easy to follow, I wonder if Mr. Femminella is seriously argu- 
ing that the “Liberalization” currently going on in the American Church is, 
at least in part, the result of the “impact” of Italian immigration. If he is so 
arguing, one would dearly like to see proof. It had been my impression that 
whatever modifications were occuring were for reasons internal to Irish- 
German ruling group (the emergence of an educated and financially suc- 
cessful laity and the deeper understanding of papal teaching), that these 
modifications were largely middle western in origin and development (from 
the famous Notre Dame-St. John’s-St. Louis Triangle) and that they were 
proceeding not only without any impetus from Italian immigration, but 
largely unaware of its existence. 

Secondly, if one is to understand the Catholicism of any immigrant 
group one must speak not only of the condition of the Church in the 
terminus ad quem but also at the terminus a quo. If studies like the Ban- 
field investigation of a community in southern Italy are to be accepted, one 
might argue that the large scale indifference to be found in the Italo-Amer- 
ican group to organized religion was merely transferred from the old 
country and had little to do with the unquestionably unfriendly reception 
these later immigrants received from their predecessors in the New World 
or the rather formalistic notion of the Hiberno-teutonic variety of American 
Catholicism which for some unaccountable reason thinks that Catholics 
ought to go to Church on Sunday. 

Andrew M. Greeley 
Church of Christ the King 
and 

The University of Chicago 
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Society and Power, by Richard A. Schermerhorn, New York: Random 
House, 1961. Pp. 114. $1.95. 


This study of power and society is best described in the words of the 
Random House Editor, Charles H. Page, as “a highly suggestive sociological 
introduction to a subject that merits—indeed demands—the close attention 
of all students.” It is a very brief work which provides a general overview 
of such aspects of the power problem as the nature and structure of power, 
legitimacy, social change and countervailing power, and the structure of 
power in the local community. The only original contribution that Schermer- 
horn offers is found in the first chapter on the nature of power where he 
considers power in terms of symmetrical and asymmetrical pair relationships. 
Unfortunately, the scheme developed is not followed through in the follow- 
ing chapters, and we are left to wonder at its explanatory utility. 

This reader found the illustrations of power in different societies and 
different power arrangements in American society to be well written, clear, 
and provocative in the sense that they focus on some of the key problems 
which all students approaching this field for the first time should be made 
aware of. For the social scientist who has been working in the field, there 
is little new to recommend it to his attention. Nevertheless, the book can 
be recommended for use in courses where an introduction, within a socio- 
logical framework, to the study of power is desired. There is a good but 
again “introductory” annotated bibliography appended. 


University of Notre Dame WiiuiaM V. D’ANTONIO 


Introduction to Sociology: Book One. By Louis A. Ryan, O.P., Mount St. 
Joseph, Ohio: Bookstore, College of Mount St. Joseph, 1960. Pp. ix+ 
258. Paper $4.25; cloth $5.50. 


The claim that “introductory sociology texts are the major single source 
of data for introductory sociology texts” finds no support in this introduction 
which is original and mature. In it are clearly set forth the nature of science, 
the unity and diversity of science, degrees and kinds of certitude attainable, 
together with the methods employed in the search. The concept of cause is 
analyzed, and intrinsic and extrinsic causation is shown in sociological appli- 
cation, an application that is found recurring throughout the work. Sociology 
as a distinct discipline is discussed in its relation to and dependence upon 
other disciplines. 

Modern heresies concerning have had world-wide propagation and 
popularity, and are an ever-present source of contention among students of 
society. After a consideration and rejection of the chief of these, there is, 
in Chapter II, a clear exposition of man, in his human nature and in his 
susceptibility to influences from society and culture, that fills a real need 
and lays the groundwork for the student’s understanding of man’s social 
nature and activity. 
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The concepts of status and role are next developed and dealt with 
particularly in the categories of age, sex, and race. It is here, in Chapter III, 
that the question might well be asked: Has the author observed the scien- 
tific attitude and procedure insisted upon as necessary in the earlier part of 
his work? It appears that he relies upon what others have been repeating 
for years about the basic psychological differences between the male and 
female of the species. The authorities, at least, are cited. The proof is not 
yet available. 

With the exception noted, the first three chapters form a rather 
thorough basis in the form of knowledge and method for sociological in- 
vestigation. This investigation the author begins in Part II. Chapter IV is a 
lengthy (58 pages) analysis of human sociability and the sociation process. 
A very fine summary of the views of outstanding pioneers and modern 
scholars in the field is given with a running commentary and summary by 
the author. 

Part III takes up the controversial subject of motives and values in 
sociology. Here again, the treatment is adequate, logical and enlightening. 
Chapter V deals with the problem of values in sociology, and Chapter VI 
with ideologies and religions. 

The last chapter integrates all of what has gone before into a concep- 
tual scheme of the analysis of dynamic society. Casual analysis is proposed 
in terms of forty principles. These principles are distributed under the four 
causes of society, viz., (1) the material cause,—man in his human and social 
nature; (2) the formal cause,—sociability and sociation; (3) the final cause, 
—goals and values of social living; and (4) the efficient cause,—institutions 
and associations. 

The size of this first volume may be misleading. No words are wasted 
and a wealth of good material is presented in logical order. Teacher and 
student will find this introduction a challenge to their powers of analysis and 
judgment, and a stimulus to mature thought. Authors, of yesterday and 
today, of our own and foreign cultures, are quoted at length. The student 
who rises to the challenge will thus have a good background in the nature 
and history of social thought, as well as a logical preparation for further 
sociological study. The author has made a distinct and valuable contribu- 
tion to sociology, and the second volume of his introduction will be awaited 
with interest. 


Villanova University RicHArD M. PiunketT, O.S.A. 


Leadership, Psychology, and Organization Behavior. By Bernard M. Bass. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1960. Pp. xiii+-548. $6.50. 


The topic of “leadership” has been approached from many different 
points of view and has been the subject of many diverse lines of thought 
in the history of the psychological and social sciences—as well as in other 
areas. Very generally, there has been a transition in this thought regarding 
leadership from a search for the qualities of the “leader” which make for 
his leadership to an emphasis upon the situational and group factors which 
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promote leadership as a group phenomenon. With all the work which has 
been accomplished in this area, together with the information contributed 
by studies of related phenomena, a clear cut, definitive organization of the 
materials on leadership, focused upon a general understanding of the 
phenomenon, has not emerged. Different attempts in the direction have 
markedly differing emphasis and one is most frequently left unsatisfied as 
to the basic understanding of the phenomenon. 

Perhaps the best recent attempt to accomplish this end—a general 
definitive organization of the materials on leadership—is the book presently 
reviewed. Professor Bass is to be complimented upon the wide range of 
materials he brings to bear upon the subject and upon his attempt to or- 
ganize these materials in terms of a theoretical framework. Especially note- 
worthy in the book are the consistent attempts to relate the phenomenon 
of leadership to both group and social psychological variables and the 
rapprochement offered between the individual-qualitative and group-situa- 
tional approaches to leadership. The author effectively relates group char- 
acteristics such as “effectiveness” and “attractiveness” to leadership in an 
extremely provocative way. Most suggestive is his attempt to relate indi- 
vidual characteristics to the motivation to attempt leadership. 

On the deficit side, the book is marred by too close attention to the 
details of previous studies so that the theoretical framework is overwhelmed. 
One is not clearly convinced of the adequacy or clarity of the theoretical 
framework employed. Finally, the group characteristics considered are, 
perhaps, not seen in their full sociological as opposed to their psychological 
import. 

With its deficiencies, Bass’s work will repay its serious study by stu- 
dents of leadership. While it cannot be considered as successful in its aim 
of developing a theoretical framework, it offers a host of provocative in- 
sights for theory building and a formidable survey of the literature. 


Villanova University Joun E. HucHes 


Public Opinion in American Society. By Clarence Schettler. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1960. Pp. ix+534. $7.00. 


In this text with its interdisciplinary approach, the late Professor 
Schettler of Duke University has made a sound contribution to the often 
bewildering literature on public opinion. Aware that this is not the realm 
of psychology, sociology and political science only, he has drawn on research 
from education, journalism, history and economics as well. While length 
might suggest tedious repetition or lengthy digression, one detects his 
effort to be brief and clear. These chapters might have emerged from his 
lecture notes, with their illustrations alluding to events and incidents meant 
to whet student interest. Much of the material does center on the American 
socio-political scene, yet there is a wide including of the history and opinion 
of other nations as well. 

Content is systematically arranged in six parts: the Nature of Public 
Opinion; Its Formation; Media of Communication; Public Opinion Groups 
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in Action; the Institutional Approach and Public Opinion Research. It 
should impart a working knowledge of this phenomenon, its formative 
factors and consequent influence. There is observation of such traits as 
our American predilection for condensations, digests and abstracts with “a 
reasonable doubt whether we will have a more enlightened and better in- 
formed public opinion in the future than we have had in the past.” (p. 
75). Leadership, coercion, lobbying and regulation of communication are 
investigated. Censorship is said to oppose both public opinion and the 
growth of democracy; its proponents are “victims of fear” (p. 360). 

The method used includes much listing of traits, causes and conse- 
quences, often cited from other sources. Reference is made to both recent 
material and that somewhat dated. There are footnotes but their listing in a 
bibliography has been neglected. The index is no help. This is unfortunate 
when a single footnote includes some six unalphabetized entries and a par- 
ticular “op. cit.” must be hunted from one end of a chapter to the other! 


Framework comes from such theorists as Mead, Cooley, Park and 
Lowell; occasionally studies of Editor Chapin are cited authoritatively 
Terms are carefully defined, even restricted as when propaganda is limited 
to situations involving competition or conflict to benefit the propagandist’s 
welfare (p. 380). The last section’s chapter on Opinion Polls and Measure- 
ment deal with data-gathering techniques and includes therewith such de- 
vices as attitude scales and tests. Disappointingly, there is no attempt to 
analyze or trace development of major current issues, nor to report details 
and evaluation of research. This is an impressive synthesis but hardly goes 
on to draw new generalizations or formulate operating principles. 


Clarke College SisTER Mary Martinita, B.V.M. 


Excellence: Can We Be Equal and Excellent Too? By John W. Gardner. 
New York: Harper, 1961. Pp. xiv+171. $3.95. 


Excellence is a magic and mystical word these days. No university can 
afford to be accused of not striving toward it, and no faculty member can 
afford to be accused of not having a commitment to it. In fact, a number 
of universities and professors have deemed it advantageous to make this 
commitment retroactive. A small Southern college, for example, has re- 
cently been sending out brochures bearing the postmark: “119 years of 
academic excellence!” In view of the widespread use of the term, it was 
inevitable that someone would take time out to consider seriously the im- 
plications that the concept of excellence has for a democratic society in 
general and higher education in particular. John Gardner has done this and 
has done it well. 

The President of the Carnegie Foundation, Gardner is primarily con- 
cerned in this brief volume “with the social context in which excellence may 
survive or be smothered.” He approaches this broad problem by suggesting 
the implications of alternative positions on such questions as the following: 
Can we be equal and excellent too? Can you keep a good man down? How 
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much talent can society absorb? Does every young American have a right 
to a college education? 

The answers to these and other questions are presented in a simple 
yet scholarly manner. Although he cites material from such diverse sources 
as Aristotle and Tennyson, Chesterton and Roger Barker, Gardner does not 
allow the scholarly effort undergirding this book to interfere with the clarity 
of his expression. Ideas reign supreme over backnotes; the well-turned 
phrase is given preference over long quotations. What emerges is a highly 
readable volume intended for all literate Americans. 

Gardner sees people and institutions in ambivalent conflict over the 
particular means employed to stifle and to foster excellence. The trade union 
movement, for example, and certain of its featherbedding practices are 
viewed as means of stifling optimal performance on the part of individual 
workers. On the contrary, the aptitude testing movement is seen as a means 
of identifying for purposes of selective attention and development the po- 
tential geniuses in the nation. Yet, one finds labor people deeply in favor of 
competitive testing programs which enable many of their children to receive 
college scholarships and management personnel who deeply resent the auto- 
cracy of the aptitude test. In a word, individuals are not consistent in their 
views on the matter of optimal individual achievement. Their views are 
colored by their degree of involvement in the matter. 

Gardner suggests that the answers to the problems he has raised reside 
in two basic premises: (1) the acceptance by Americans of a pluralistic 
conception of excellence, the notion that anything that can be done by man 
can, at least potentially be done in excellent fashion; (2) a universally hon- 
ored philosophy of individual fulfillment. Perhaps the essence of the book is 
revealed in a quotation from Conant: “Each honest calling, each walk of 
life, has its own elite, its own aristocracy based upon excellence of per- 
formance.” 


Ohio State University AntHony C. Riccio 


And the Poor Get Children: Sex, Contraception, and Family Planning in 
the Working Class. By Lee Rainwater, Assisted by Karol Kane Wein- 
stein. Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 1960. Pp. xiv+202. $3.95. 


The wide variation in reproductive rates between families of the upper 
and lower social classes is well known. Assuming that such variation is 
accounted for chiefly by differences in the contraceptive practices found 
within such groups, the Planned Parenthood Federation of America, Inc., 
supported the investigation, conducted by Social Research, Inc., and reported 
in the present volume, seeking an answer to the question, Why are the 
working classes relatively unsuccessful in preventing the conception of un- 
wanted children? 

To obtain data a group of experienced interviewers, specially coached 
for this project and provided with a list of questions, visited homes in work- 
ing class districts in Chicago and Cincinnati and talked with fifty men and 
fifty women, all married and living with their spouse. (Data are included 
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from contacts with only forty-six of the men, however, as four were dropped 
for reasons of sterility). 

An approximately equal number of persons were interviewed in each 
of the two cities, but the Chicago respondents represented an urban work- 
ing class group raised in the city, whereas the Cincinnati subjects were 
mainly rural migrants recently urbanized or in process of urbanization (p. 
189). The women were all under forty years of age; the men under forty- 
five. All represented the working class, but are distinguished in this report 
into two sub-classes—upper-lower and lower-lower according to certain cri- 
teria (pp. 4-5). The working class districts were selected so as to exhibit a 
range of ethnic composition—Southern rural white, Mexican, Italian, Polish, 
Irish, and others of unknown background (pp. 189-90). In addition to 
standard interview technique, special adjuncts such as the TAT were 
employed to uncover attitudes and probe for feelings and motives that do 
not readily come to light in ordinary conversation (p. 188). 

In general, it may be said that this study brings to light much useful 
information concerning sexual attitudes found among working class people 
and the dynamics of the husband-wife relationship. Frequency of marital 
intercourse is no greater among working class families than among those of 
higher social status, but failure to avoid unwanted children seems related 
to a certain weakness of family organization and not to any consistent desire 
to follow a pattern of greater self-sacrifice or devotion to a higher moral 
ideal. For example, Catholic women even of better education who began 
their married life expecting to have large families had later to “bow to the 
pressures of income and mothering” and restrict the number of children 
(p. 25). 

Ability to plan families and to carry out any program of behavior, 
whether of contraception or of abstinence (the study makes no distinction 
between the two) is found to be an ego function (pp. 50-51). It is influ- 
enced by many factors—adequacy of sexual instruction (a large minority 
of women did not know before marriage that intercourse leads to pregnancy ) 
attitudes towards sex and towards the marriage partner, concepts of role, 
responsibility, economic and health prospects, etc.; and failures at the inter- 
personal level are more common than technical failures in the use of devices. 

Certain unmet needs are indicated as arising from failure to agree on 
the concept of role—for instance, lower class men thought the ideal husband 
is a good provider, whereas the wives thought he would be the perfect 
lover. For many, drinking was the main threat to the stability of their 
marriage. Various reasons influencing the decision to marry are quite sig- 
nificant (pp. 61-62). 

The study concludes with a recommendation that contraceptive infor- 
mation and assistance should be more readily available to the underprivi- 
leged classes. There are two Appendices: the first by Mary S. Calderone, 
M.D. gives a brief explanation of various contraceptive practices and dis- 
cusses attitudes commonly found regarding their use. The second explains 
the procedure followed in planning and conducting the survey. There is a 
satisfactory index. 
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The reviewer would have liked to see the data analyzed in this volume 
summarized and presented in mathematical tables to aid the over-all picture 
—for example, some attempt at correlation of psychological factors with 
consistency of behavior in this area would have been useful. 


St. Rose Church (Rev.) Marcus A. O'BRIEN 


The Logic of Social Enquiry. By Quentin Gibson. New York: The Humani- 
ties Press, 1960. vii+214. $6.00. 


Professor Gibson, an Australian presently associate professor of philos- 
ophy at Canberra University College, sets out to examine not the technique 
but the logic of social research. Consequently he is not concerned specifically 
with such topics as problem delimitation, construction of hypotheses, and 
data collection procedures. 

In the first part of the book the defining characteristics of science— 
abstraction, generality, reliance on empirical evidence, ethical neutrality, 
and objectivity—form the basis of defense against critics of the scientific 
nature of social research. In his defense Gibson resorts to innumerable dis- 
tinctions which, while undoubtedly necessary, demand much concentration 
on the part of the reader. His advice concerning the problem of statements 
and theories based on empirical evidence which is indirect in both the 
natural and social sciences could well be applied more generally, “Physicists 
and biologists commonly leave this to the philosophers, and there is no 
reason why social scientists should not do the same” (p. 49, note 2). 

The second part of the book is devoted to an investigation of some of 
the logical peculiarities which arise from the subject matter of social re- 
search. The meat of Gibson’s ideas is contained in chapters on the use of 
general statements, straightforward laws, statements of chance, tendency 
statements, and the assumption of rationality in social research. 

Although all social scientists, especially psychologists and historians, 
may well benefit from a perusal of Gibson’s book, it will be of greatest 
interest to the philosophically minded. 


St. John’s University Titus THOLE, O.S.B. 


The Nature and Types of Sociological Theory. By Don Martindale. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1960. Pp. xiv+560. $6.50. 


Drawing upon the philosophical and historical sources of sociology 
Martindale lays out a broad spectrum of theorists for classification and ex- 
position. Four “schools” and an emergent trend form the basic categories. 
Each of these sections is preceded by an incursion into the philosophical 
origins of the ideas and authors to follow. In historical order of their ap- 
pearance Positivistic Organicism, Conflict Theory, Formal Sociology and 
Social Behaviorism are examined in their evolution, modern exponents, and 
evidence of growth or decline. Related to but quite distinct from the “social 
interactionism” and “social action” branches of Social Behaviorism is the 
final treatment of macro- and micro-functionalism. This trend is defined as 
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too recent for thorough evaluation, but notable attention is given to Merton, 
Parsons, Levy, Homans and Lewin. 

Strengths of this analysis are numerous and compelling. The impres- 
sion of ideational independence by the small group of distinctively socio- 
logical theorists has been avoided successfully by placing their thought 
within the mainstream of social thought and criticism. Riesman, Mills and 
Whyte find comfortable places with Mannheim, Znaniecki, Maclver and 
Weber. Like so many encyclopedic approaches, however, the concentration 
on classification and synopsis of each author’s contribution leaves less time 
for evaluation and criticism. In a final chapter, “Toward Theoretical Inte- 
gration”, the logical steps required for a complete critique of sociological 
theory are proposed and the present volume’s assemblage and classification 
of materials are considered necessary stages toward full integration and 
criticism. Thus, perhaps, the very minimum of common themes and evalua- 
tions among the expositions may be considered a virtue to the perceptive 
readers or teachers who may well adopt this text for a critical course on 
social and sociological theory. 


University of Notre Dame Donavp N. BARRETT 


The Shaping of American Religion. Edited by James Ward Smith and A. 
Leland Jamison. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1961. Pp. 
514. $8.50. 


Religious Perspectives in American Culture. Edited by James Ward Smith 
and A. Leland Jamison. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1961. Pp. 427. $7.50. 


The first two volumes of the four-volume series of “Religion in Ameri- 
can Life serve as invaluable guides to a better understanding of the reli- 
gious forces that have been and are operative in American society. The 
chapters on Judaism and Catholicism written by Oscar Handlin and Henry 
J. Browne are largely historical. By far the outstanding article in the first 
volume is H. Richard Niebuhr’s “The Protestant Movement and Democracy 
in the United States.” His analysis of the dynamic forces of movement and 
counter-movement which are found in the relations of Protestantism and 
democracy are stimulating and revealing. The remaining six articles are 
devoted to Protestant theology and movements in particular periods includ- 
ing the inevitable essay on the conflict between religion and science. 

The essays in Volume II are divided into two groups. The first five 
deal with a series of special problems concerning the role of religion in the 
social and political life of the nation, with the primary emphasis on twen- 
tieth century trends. Will Herberg does an excellent job in tracing the his- 
tory of public and parochial education along with the attitudes of various 
religious bodies toward the different types of education. William Lee Miller 
and R. Morton Darrow discuss the political attitudes and political action in 
relation to religion in general and the role of the church in particular. The 
second five chapters are concerned with religious forces at work in the arts 
of literature, poetry, music and architecture. 
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While it is impossible to do justice to these two volumes in a short 
review, they are heartily recommended not only to the sociologist but also 
to any serious student of American society. The editors of this series are to 
be commended for their selection of topics and authors, although some 
Catholics may be disappointed in the lesser role assigned to Catholicism in 
American life. 


University of Notre Dame FRANK J. FAHry 


Sociological Theory and Mental Disorder. By H. Warren Dunham. Detroit: 
Wayne State University Press, 1959. Pp. xii+298. $5.50. 


This volume comprises papers written by the author over the past 
twenty years. Most of them have been previously published in American 
and British journals. They are gathered together “to demonstrate the rele- 
vance of sociological theory for illuminating the nature of functional mental 
disorder in human society” (p. 1). Focus is generally placed on three points: 
the assumptions that are implicit in a sociological approach to mental dis- 
order, the significance as well as the limitations of the author’s and others’ 
studies, and some of the most pressing research issues fruitful for socio- 
logical inquiry. 

Four chapters (Part I) are devoted to the study of assumptions. Chap- 
ter 3 on “Methodology of Sociological Investigations of Mental Disorders” 
is doubtless the most useful in providing theoretical perspectives. It form- 
ulates the central standpoints, the underlying assumptions, the basic theo- 
retical concepts, the various approaches with their interrelationships, and 
the unresolved central hypotheses. The first proposition outlines the area of 
inquiry: 

. (a) to isolate those social variables that are causative or predis- 
posing in the etiology of the several types of mental disorder, and 
(b) to isolate those complexes of social conditions that are associated 
with high incidence rates of the various mental disorders. (p. 44) 

The concepts central to the author's position are: culture, socialization, 
cultural internalization, and social system. Of the three approaches—the 
clinical, ecological, and cultural—the latter seems preferable. Neuroses, psy- 
chopathic personalities, behavior or character disorders, certain cases of 
senile psychoses, true paranoia and certain schizophrenics offer the most 
fruitful possibilities for sociological investigation. 

Parts II, II, and IV are reprints of research papers written by the 
author largely between 1936-1944. 

These essays trace a sociologist and the sociology of mental disorder 
through two very important decades of psychiatry and social science. For 
both of these reasons the book is quite useful. It might have been more 
forceful, however, had the author made clear his concept of “order” which, 
obviously, is fundamental to the study of mental disorder. His proneness to 
scientism may account for this failure; witness the puzzling statement: 

. of all the faiths, science is the only one which purports to check on 
and to reduce to meaningful order man’s experience . . .” (p. 90) Another 
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serious weakness is the concept of “self” as a socially formed entity, a 
product of the socialization process. The self, it seems evident, is forming 
society as well as socially formed, a cause of socialization, as well as a 
product. 


College of Mt. St. Joseph Louis A. Ryan, O.P. 


Prevention of Mental Disorders in Children: Initial Explorations. Gerald 
Caplan, editor. New York: Basic Books Inc. Publishers, 1961. Pp. xii+ 
425. $8.50. 


The Fourth International Congress of Child Psychiatry will convene in 
Holland in August 1962. Two planning meetings have already been held. 
At the first meeting at The Hague in 1959 it was decided to restrict the 
focus of the Congress to the field of prevention defined as “the promotion 
of mental health, and the protection against the possibility of mental dis- 
order by measures which interfere with the equilibrium of organism and 
environment prior to the onset of a pathological condition.” (p. ix). The 
second meeting was held at Cambridge, Mass. in 1961 “to survey current 
thinking and research in the United States.” (p. ix). Prevention of Mental 
Disorders in Children consists of the sixteen papers by twenty “invited” 
authors and co-authors that were read at the Cambridge meeting and then 
revised after the discussions. To these have been added an introductory 
and a concluding chapter by the editor, Gerald Caplan, M.D., D.P.M., 
Associate Professor of Mental Health and Director of the Community Men- 
tal Health Program at the Harvard School of Public Health in Boston, Mass. 
These two strong chapters by Caplan integrate the book. 

The concept of prevention discussed by Caplan and his invited con- 
tributors “relates to communities and not to individual children; reducing 
the rate of mental disorders in a population of children and not prevention 
of mental disorder in a particular child.” (p. 3). When stated in this way 
the problem certainly seems to be one that calls for the services of quantita- 
tively oriented sociologists. There is, however, only one paper by a sociolo- 
gist and this deals with the tangential matter of evaluating mass media 
channels for parent education. The responsibilities of the other authors and 
co-authors are in the fields of psychiatry and education. It would seem that 
if a community approach is planned, sociologists, being the specialists in 
community study, should have a far greater role. 

A major weakness of the volume is that the work of sociologists who 
have specialized in the social background of mental illness has been over- 
looked. 


DePaul University James E. McKeown 


Housing a Metropolis—Chicago. By Beverly Duncan and Philip M. Hauser. 
Glencoe: The Free Press, 1960. Pp. xxii+278. $7.50. 


The painstaking attention to methodological detail evident in this 
monograph serves as a model for the rigorous discipline demanded in mak- 
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ing use of census materials. It is especially well timed as 1960 census data 
on population characteristics becomes available for research. Drawing on 
the large body of data in the National Housing Inventory survey and its 
Chicago Supplement, conducted by the Bureau of the Census in 1956, the 
authors divide the study into two descriptive parts: post-1950 changes in 
the size and composition of the housing inventory in the nation’s six largest 
SMA’s (Standard Metropolitan Areas) and the Cities of Chicago and Phila- 
delphia; housing differentials by income, color and by stages of the family 
cycle in the City of Chicago. Even if the latter material had been seriously 
affected by the ecological peculiarities, which is clearly not the case, it would 
still suggest a number of fruitful hypotheses to be tested in other Cities 
and SMA’s. 

More than eighty figures and tables illustrate graphically the substantive 
findings and the accompanying text discusses them at length, with reminders 
concerning the pitfalls in their interpretations as well as extremely useful 
discussion of techniques of data manipulation. Since this is a coperative 
venture between scholars and city fathers it is intended to provide Chicago's 
city agencies with a factual basis in policy formulation. One can only cheer 
that the results are so solid and hope that its practical uses will be accom- 
panied by a similar refusal to reach hasty, unreasoned conclusions. 


University of San Francisco Rar LANE, Jr. 


Handbook of Social Gerontology, Societal Aspects of Aging. Edited by 
Clark Tibbits. Chicago, Ill.: The University of Chicago Press, 1960. Pp. 
xix+777. $10.00. 


The most thorough treatment of a rapidly developing field, Social Ger- 
ontology is thoroughly covered in this handbook. Contributors include 
sociologists, researchers in public health, specialists in industrial relations, 
the fine arts religious education, education and anthropology. The editor, 
Clark Tibbitts, is on the special staff on aging of the United States Depart- 
ment of Health Education and Welfare. Some of the authors are already 
well known for excellent contributions in specialized areas of gerontology. 
Professor Leo W. Simmons, who wrote on aging in pre-industrial societies, 
has an established reputation in this field. The chapter on aging and income 
security is by Margaret S. Gordon, who is well known for her publications 
in industrial relations and Wilma Donahue, an expert in housing for the 
aged, has contributed with two other authors to the chapter on retirement. 

In the opening chapter Clark Tibbitts traces the development of the 
study of gerontology historically and deals specifically with psychological, 
sociological and biological factors in aging. He defines social gerontology as 
an area of study relating to individual aging and concerned with the bio- 
logical, psychological and situational changes in the individual and the way 
in which he responds to and undertakes to integrate such changes to main- 
tain a sense of well being and freedom from anxiety and emotional stress. 

While it is impossible in a brief review to do justice to a work of such 
length certain chapters merit special mention. Of current interest is chapter 
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VII, The Health Status of Aging People, by Eugene A. Confrey and Marcus 
S. Goldstein as well as Professor Gordon’s chapter on aging and economic 
security. Professor Leonard Z. Breen of Purdue reports on research findings 
regarding the aging individual and explains the crisis period in later years. 
The social changes which influence retirement are explicitly set forth in the 
chapter: The Emerging Social Pattern. There it is pointed out that the 
values of American life supported by the prosperity of the twenties had 
induced a basic philosophical orientation opposed to social welfare. This 
was reflected in retirement pension schemes which were considered some- 
what socialistic and unAmerican and were based entirely on voluntary and 
private actions. This attitude is contrasted with experiences in Germany. 
Today a change has occured or is occurring and retirement is viewed more 
as an institutional social right to be supported through OASDI. 

It is difficult to name any area of aging which is not thoroughly covered 
in this book with the exception of the exclusively physiological area treated 
in another handbook. 

Students and professors of social gerontology will find this book inval- 
uable both as a source of reference and a text. At present, there are rela- 
tively few undergraduate courses in this important field but they may be 
expected to develop widely in the near future. Catholics will find the chap- 
ter, “Aging, Religion, and The Church” of particular interest. To date, rela- 
tively little research has been done in the Catholic field on gerontology. 
While Catholics and other religious groups have a long history of caring for 
the aging and aged in homes and through social service, considerably more 
research is required on the practical level to assist the American hierarchy 
in appraising the needs within their respective dioceses. Even more research 
is needed in order to build up a theoretical framework for the study of the 
aging and aged in American society. 

Since the turn of the century the American population has doubled, 
but the number of persons 65 or over has quadrupled. With the increased 
life expectancy of older persons, questions involving work, retirement, and 
leisure time activities of the aging and aged demand investigation. 

Unfortunately, in this country a bloc seems to exist among younger 
persons regarding the study of social gerontology. But this handbook pre- 
sents a challenge and should prove a stimulus for many of our younger stu- 
dents to consider careers in this field. The handbook is well written and 
carefully documented. There is an index. 


University of Notre Dame Joun J. KANE 


Aging in the State of Washington. Edited by William S. Hopkins. Seattle, 
Washington: University of Washington Press, 1961. Pp. 391. $6.00. 


The Governor's Council on Aging studied the needs of the aging, types 
of activities available to them, and services in the State of Washington for 
the White House Conference on Aging, January, 1961. This study was di- 
rected by William S. Hopkins who edited and published the results. 
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This report contains chapters covering such topics as the extent of the 
aging population in Washington; income sources; housing difficulties; edu- 
cation programs and job training; rehabilitation, social relations in the fam- 
ily; research in gerontology and geriatrics; and local, state, and federal 
organizations. 

While most of the data presented pertain to the State of Washington, 
these data are compared with the national figures where available. In this 
sense the survey results should appeal to a wider audience than might be 
suggested by the title of the report. 

Hopkins and associates have attempted to cover the scope of the aging 
problem in one state. The detailed data about facilities, re-education, and 
the need for services provide a clear picture as to the extent and gravity of 
the problems surrounding the aging citizens. 

Two features of this report detract from its usefulness. There is 
neither an author index nor subject index. The manner in which the data 
are organized and tables presented, however, more than compensate for 
these oversights. 


University of Alabama Ricuarp F, Larson 


You Can't Count on Dying. By Natalie Harris Cabot, Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1961. Pp. 273. $3.95. 


When a Catholic scientist interjects his particular values into the report 
of a study he conducts, he is justly criticized for this. The same standard 
should be applied to other authors. In this instance it is clear, though never 
stated, that the report on the aging population is written from the perspec- 
tive of the rhetoric of the Protestant Ethic and the value-laden human rela- 
tions school of social science. This stated, it is possible to consider the study 
further. 

Mrs. Cabot is reporting the available findings of a study begun in 1955 
on the healthy aged population. This emphasis on the healthy members of 
the aging population is certainly a useful one, for according to statistics 
only 5% of the people over 65 are institutionalized, implying that the ma- 
jority of this population is physically fit. The approach Mrs. Cabot uses to 
report this study is an interesting and useful one for sociological research, 
namely considering the aged to be a minority group, prejudged in terms 
of a common stereotype and discriminated against. 

While the approach is a useful one, the effects are not, for Mrs. Cabot 
appears determined to construct a counter-stereotype. To do this on the 
basis of results derived from a sample that at best can be considered ques- 
tionable (e.g. 51% having two or more years of college, less than 1% non- 
white) is scientifically doomed. 

To write for a mixed audience of scientists and laymen interested in the 
growing problem of the aged population is a difficult task. For the scientist 
reader the minority group approach to the problem is interesting. For the 
instructor in methodology, Chapter 8 is one of the finest reports ever written 
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on the problems of training interviewers and should be seriously considered 
as assigned reading for students in research methods courses. 


University of Illinois THomas J. DuGGAN 


In the Company of Man. Twenty Portraits by Anthropologists. Edited by 
Joseph B. Casagrande. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1960. Pp. xvi 
+540. $6.50. 


This reviewer has never been overly impressed by any book of readings, 
when the masterwork of the original author is available. There are, obvi- 
ously, going to be great exceptions, one of which is the magnificent work 
edited by Casagrande and written in the form of twenty chapters by some 
of the world’s famous anthropologists. The purpose of the book is to teach 
the student the relationship between the anthropologist and the informant. 
Along with Redfield’s Little Community, In the Company of Man gives the 
student a professional analysis of the highly personalized relationship which 
the ethnologist frequently forms with one or more of his leading informants. 
Because of the structure of the book, it is only fair to name the twenty 
authors, even though it is not possible to discuss their assignments in the 
anthology in any great detail. The twenty include Firth, Gladwin, Stanner, 
Conklin, Watson, Mead, DuBois, Hitchcock, Mandelbaum, Cunnison, Tur- 
ner, Albert, Bohannan, Wagley, Carpenter, Lowie, Kluckhohn, Casagrande, 
Adair, and Sturtevant. 

In this short space, it would be extremely difficult to talk about each 
one’s work and its merits. On the whole, these are all well known writers 
among cultural anthropologists. Two of them at least, one is sorry to note, 
are no longer with us: Robert Lowie and Clyde Kluckhohn. Thanks to 
skillful editing, there is a pattern despite the great variety in writers and 
informants. 

The first thing one learns is that this kind of anthropology is empirical 
in the purest sense, while at the same time demonstrating some of the 
differences in goal and method between anthropology and sociology. The 
reader can decide for himself how accurate is such material, and how much 
one can learn from such relationships. 

Perhaps a few comments would be acceptable, despite the width of 
the anthology. The reviewer feels comfortable with all of the efforts, partly 
because of fifteen years of field work, party because of contact either per- 
sonal or in writing with a number of the authors, and partly because of the 
direct contact with one of the studies and help from the main informant in 
that study. If one may mention a few of the outstanding portraits, Raymond 
Firth pictures a Polynesian aristocrat. There is a great deal of hard work 
behind James Watson’s New Guinea study. If it is permissible to comment 
on the sheer beauty of great writing, Margaret Mead’s work is outstanding 
and belongs to the sensitive tradition of Redfield and the Berndts. The 
reviewer is sure that Dr. Mead would not object to sharing honors with 
Cora Du Bois and Ethel Albert. It was a help in understanding this book 
because of the reviewer's ongoing research with the Florida Seminole and 
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personal contact with Josie Billie who served the reviewer as an informant 
in a different role than that given in the portrait by Sturtevant. While Dr. 
Sturtevant may hardly consider it a compliment, it is to his credit that he 
performed a service in unknowingly demonstrating that two anthropologists 
can see the same informant in two different ways. We will not discuss the 
merits of their judgments, for it is quite easy to defer to the writer in the 
anthology. After all, one of the points of such a book is that it would sub- 
stantiate the interaction between a specific anthropologist’s personality and 
the personality of the informant. 

There seems to be little sense in trying to draw a pyramid for the 
twenty studies, and perhaps not too much sense in overdoing a discussion 
where the reviewer has first hand information. It would be difficult to for- 
get Maling of the Philippines, John Mink of the Ojibwa, the very gracious 
lady described by Margaret Mead or even Josie Billie. This is necessary 
reading for any student of cultural anthropology who hopes to substitute 
the attitudes of human beings as he meets them for the more exacting IBM 
colossus. 


Saint Louis University ALLEN SPITZER 


Eskimo Childhood and Interpersonal Relationships: Nunivak Biographies 
and Genealogies. By Margaret Lantis. Seattle: University of Washing- 
ton Press, 1960. Pp. xv+215. $4.75. 


Margaret Lantis, an authority on the contemporary culture of Alaskan 
Eskimos, here presents a series of recorded recollections of people on 
Nunivak Island, with the stated purpose of showing the old way of life as 
Eskimos themselves see it. The Eskimos were interviewed in 1946 and 
visited again in 1956, and their recollections covered a period from 1880 
to 1945. Notes and comments are provided to describe the narrator’s re- 
actions and to interpret the behavior described. Genealogies are appended 
to the work to show the actual variation in family structures and demon- 
strate the complexity of kinship. Some of the Rorschach Tests administered 
in 1948 are summarized, with comparisons of the tests by two raters at 
Harvard University. 

Apparently, this particular work was abstracted from a much larger 
study of childhood and youth, implicitly testing hypotheses about social 
organization, cultural change, and personality. However, the abstraction is 
a poorly organized, vague, piecemeal presentation of interviews with natives 
conducted through a native interpreter. Though these translations are re- 
ferred to as biographies and autobiographies, they are actually written re- 
cordings, many extremely brief and disjointed, of random recollections 
covering a lifetime. Evidently they are intended to convey the meanings of 
Eskimo childhood and the nets of interpersonal relationships among indi- 
viduals, but the reader finds himself hard put to see what is actually in- 
tended. 

Since the author makes no systematic presentations in terms of which 
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social organization, culture, or personality can be identified, there is doubt 
as to whether the case histories are any more than impressionistic interpre- 
tions of native recollections. There is no conceptual model holding the data 
together so that the reader may judge whether or not cultural change has 
actually taken place or whether the recollections of the subjects are reliable. 
These questions in turn throw doubt on the validity of the study. Moreover, 
the comparisons made by two Harvard raters of the natives’ Rorschach tests 
manifest such contradictions that one’s fears of impressions, even those of 
experts, are confirmed. 

Though the Lantis volume is unorganized and impressionistic, this 
reviewer feels that the long-term field project itself was undoubtedly a 
worthwhile work. The defects manifest in publication of an abstraction 
from the complete work were not in the field work itself, but rather in the 
conceptualization of the problem and the method of reporting data so that 
its reliability and validity might be checked. 


Seattle University ANITA YOURGLICH 


The Human Use of the Earth. By Philip Wagner. Glencoe: The Free Press, 
1960. Pp. xv+270. $6.00. 


If sociology has temporarily neglected the perspective supplied by his- 
tory, geography evidently has not. The author’s doctorate is in geography. 
His erudition and versatility in the social sciences are admirably reflected 
in this exemplification of the interrelationships among them, and with human 
geography. Although the temptation occurs to consider this almost a work 
in cultural anthropology, the economic emphases are too strong to allow 
yielding to the impulse. Inevitable attention also to politics and geopolitics, 
as well as to the human societies involved in the overall analysis is neatly 
organized within a worldwide geographical framework. Specialists in these 
disciplines will find valuable insights but no attempt at a “survey” is in- 
tended or produced, simply a thorough-going presentation of perhaps too 
vaguely recognized interrelationships, which is not a little integrative in 
force. 

Essential in visualizing how the framework is given body are the defini- 
tions on page 15 and the charts on pages 83, 99, 158 and 208, among others. 
Conclusions in terms of the definitions are presented in fifteen brief state- 
ments on pages 236-237. 

This reviewer's definition of culture as “whatever man has done to 
change his environment” is supported in this volume, but the influence of 
the environment on man must be added if the definition is to have validity. 

The seeming preoccupation with non-human fauna, and flora, and to a 
lesser extent with the remainder of the fundament, serve to point up the 
ecological processes that affect man also as a participator in the “web” of 
life. 


LaSalle College BrorHer D. AucustinE (McCarrrey), F.S.C. 
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Social Statistics. By Hubert M. Blalock, Jr. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1960. Pp. iv+465. $7.95. 


There are only two or three books currently on the market that are 
suitable for a two-semester course in statistics offered by a sociology depart- 
ment, and these books are somewhat out-of-date. The book here reviewed 
is an up-to-date textbook in statistics which has been written by a sociolo- 
gist for others preparing to work in the same field. Most of the problems 
and examples are sociologically relevant, so that the student can see how 
the techniques can be or have been used in sociological research. The 
standard material on analysis of variance and covariance are included, 
together wtih multiple and partial correlation. There is even a brief chapter 
on factor analysis. 

A strong point of the text is the inclusion of several non-parametric 
tests in the body of text, so they can be learned at a point suitable to the 
type of material being studied with normal assumptions. Included in this 
are both Spearman’s rho, and Kendall’s tau. Unfortunately, the book did 
not consider in the section on point and interval estimation confidence 
limits for the median and also a few other minor nonparametric procedures 
that would be useful. 

The text has a chapter on factor analysis also. Of necessity, this is so 
brief that the student merely learns a slight amount about the way the 
technique has been used in social science research. There is, however, no 
attempt at presenting the techniques of factor analysis. One might reason- 
ably question whether this chapter should have been included at all. 

In summary, the book is a fairly comprehensive textbook to teach stu- 
dents the statistical techniques used in sociology. The material covered 
includes most of the material usually used by sociologists presented through 
sociologically relevant problems. The major problem with the book is that 
it is to verbose—the explanations tend to be so detailed that they are tiring 
and confusing, to this reader anyway. It is, therefore, a very helpful addition 
to the field of textbooks in statistics for sociologists. 


San Diego State College WILLIAM Bates 


The Family: Institution to Companionship. By Emest W. Burgess and Har- 


vey J. Locke. New York: American Book Company, 1960, Second | 


edition. Pp. 729. 


This text has itself become something of an institution in the field of | 


family sociology. Its unusual attributes are the use of personal documents 
included within the context of each chapter and the use of ideal types to 
polarize the institutional and companionship forms of the family. 

Each chapter begins with an italicized prologue serving as a_ brief 
orientation for the student. Figures and charts provide supporting data, but 
do not constitute a burden since there is an average of only one to every 


ten pages. Both the “Summary and Research” section and the “Questions | 


and Exercises” which conclude each chapter are well done and seem to be 
more helpful than similar attempts in many other texts. 
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Perhaps I am easily confused, but the undated preface does not indi- 
cate in what way, if any, the 1960 second edition differs from the 1953 
first edition. The “extensive revisions of practically all the chapters” and 
inclusion of “data from the 1950 United States Census” apparently refers 
to the earlier edition. A number of figures and charts have been brought 
up to the late 1950’s on the basis of “Current Population Reports.” Other- 
wise data is from the 1950 census. There apparently have been no additions 
from research published since the 1953 edition. 

In any event, the book has several things to recommend it: 1) its 
authors have done a great deal of significant research on the family them- 
selves; 2) They have a point of view with which one may agree or disagree, 
but they consistently maintain and develop it; and 3) The use of a socio- 
logical technique of analysis, the ideal type, gives the text coherence and 
shows the student one of its applications. 


Creighton University Jack ANcus 


The Changing Nature of Man. By J. H. Van den Berg, M.D. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 1961. Pp. 252. $4.50. 


“An Introduction to Historical Psychology” is the sub-title of this book 
by a Dutch psychiatrist, Professor of Medical Psychology at the University 
of Leiden. Contrary to the science of psychology which assumes that man 
does not change, the author deals with the history of man from the view- 
point “that man does change” (p. 7). Does he mean that man’s essential 
character or constitution is different, or changing? Rather, he seems to mean 
something such as nature, environment, or “psychological or sociological 
personality.” 

The expert in psychology will find readable anecdotes, interesting 
views about Rousseau, Descartes, and Freud, sound psychology but little 
that is new; he probably will not be hampered much by lack of clarity in 
other fields. References are usually from older works, with a heavy emphasis 
on German, French, and Dutch authors, as might be expected. 


John Carroll University Joun C. REED, S.J. 


Man and Society. Edited by Jerome G. Manis and Samuel I. Clark. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1960. Pp. xx+784. $7.50 


The editors’ selection of provocative writings by a wide range of social 
scientists and their organization of these writings around central themes, 
such as, predicaments of modern man, why men hate, how men think, 
leaders and led, maintenance of order, and distribution of benefits is to be 
highly commended. 

The value of the selected readings approach used in this text is the 
diversity of ideas, arguments, and proposals in the presentation and analysis 
of important concepts in the field of social science. The student becomes 
involved in the varied and conflicting ideas and becomes interested in the 
individual author’s point of view whether it can be an objective or a sub- 
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jective one. To contrast Bettleheim’s and Freud’s concept of hate, to con- 
trast Malthus’ and Weber’s concept of labor, Pope Leo XIII’s and Engel’s 
ideas on hope is an experience that gives the student a comprehension of 
and an awareness of the methods used and the extent of the social sciences. 
Even though the readings are organized in such a way that the ideas which 
influence individual behavior are the first focus of the student’s attention, 
there are readings which demonstrate the stability and change, the order 
and disorder, the freedom and security of group behavior. 

Because it is not the purpose of this text to give the basic factual in- 
formation of the social sciences, the instructor who uses this source will 
need to supplement the readings with lectures on the necessary anthropo- 
logical, sociological, economic and political background. 


The College of St. Catherine SisteR Leo CLare BLANcHETTE, C.S.]J. 


Interrelationships of Dimensions of Community Systems; A Factor Analysis 
of Eighty-two Variables. By Christen T. Jonassen and Sherwood H. 
Peres. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University Press, 1960. Pp. ix+47. 
$2.50. 


In an effort to aid the unmistakable designation of that phenomenon 
termed “community” the authors apply the Thurstone centroid method of 
factor analysis as modified by Wherry to data gathered on eighty-two di- 
mensions of Ohio county community systems. 

The methodology shows seven meaningful convergences of dimensions, 
thus indicating the presence of seven distinct underlying functional units, 
or factors. These units are titled “Urbanism,” “Welfare,” “Influx,” “Poverty,” 
“Magni-complexity,” ‘Educational Effort” and “Proletarianism”. 

The analysis is limited, of course, to the eighty-two dimensions iso- 
lated; the authors recognize that the addition of new dimensions will modi- 
fy the factors presently isolated or create new factors. They further recog- 
nize that the relationships adduced in this study may be peculiar to the 
time and place of research. However, the large number of dimensions anal- 
yzed together with the level of significance of their convergence increases 
the probability that the relationships demonstrated by this study have high 
generality. 


University of Notre Dame MICHAEL COLLINS 


A German Community Under American Occupation; Marburg, 1945-52. By 
John Gimbel. Stanford, Cal.: Stanford University Press, 1961. Pp. vii+ 


259. $5.50. 


The Americans in the military detachment which governed the old 
university town of Marburg after its surrender on March 29, 1945 were 
“crusaders who had apparently lost their faith, but who crusaded neverthe- 
less” (p. 202). Since they were also “practical, energetic, kind, and likable 
people” (p. 210), the impressions they left as individuals were mostly 
favorable. In fact, Marburgers came to believe that “the relationship be- 
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tween the individual American soldier and the occupation policies mirrored 
exactly their own relationship to the Nazi state” and a catharsis was achieved 
with the conviction “that Americans confronted with the choices open to 
the Germans under Hitler would have chosen much as the Germans did” 
(p. 213). 

These findings will hardly surprise readers who saw anything of the 
American occupation of Germany. Military personnel were not up to the 
job on any level beyond the most immediate requirements. Of seventy-three 
officers who served in the Marburg detachment during seven years, only 
two were adequately prepared in German history or culture, about two- 
thirds neither spoke nor understood German. Army rotation policies were 
such that the twelve military governors of the city between 1945 and 1952 
remained an average of three and one-half months each. The German 
civilians employed by the detachment were for the most part not prewar 
residents of Marburg, except for those who were investigators; among those 
selected for this latter position from the traditionally conservative and 
Protestant population, six of eleven were Communists and some had crim- 
inal records. These were a first source of intelligence. The civil officials who 
were the second major source deliberately withheld information, submitted 
biased or highly subjective reports, and after the first year, during which 
they took their own steps to eliminate leftist influences, they became in- 
creasingly uncooperative with the American authorities as they found their 
mutual complaints drawing together democrats, nondemocrats, the indiffer- 
ent, and the Nazis. These were the channels through which were to be ac- 
complished the punitive policies of industrial disarmament, decentralization, 
and denazification, and the constructive attempts at democratization through 
political parties and grass-roots reorientation projects (which died a sudden 
death when the Kreis Resident Office closed early in 1952). The local ad- 
ministration of these policies is the principal subject matter of this book. 


Gimbel’s narrative is based upon his search of the unclassified files of 
the Office of Military Government, the United States High Commissioner 
for Germany, the Marburg Landratsamt and Landkreisamt, collections of 
personal papers, and interviews and correspondence with Germans and 
Americans who participated in the occupation. It is the account of an his- 
torian, now an assistant professor at Humboldt State College in California, 
and it is relatively untouched by the analytical concepts of the behavioral 
sciences. Occasional suggestions of what the occupation might have accom- 
plished raise questions about the author’s own understanding of the nature 
of social change. Immediate postwar developments in German society are 
treated within too limited a context to reveal much about the latter or to 
substantiate the more sweeping conclusions which are drawn. The occupa- 
tion failed to achieve the wooly objectives which were claimed to be Amer- 
ican, especially in the early years, yet, its pragmatic success may have been 
sufficient under the circumstances. There is no way of judging this on the 
basis of the data presented, since it is the American occupation rather than 
the German community which is the focus of attention. 

The real use of this book may be educational. Apart from its technical 
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aspects, successful military government may be presumed to be a test of 
the schooling of its officers. Most of those who served in Marburg appar- 
ently had not learned much about the nature of men or social organization 
or the sources of their own democratic tradition. 


The Catholic University of America C. J. NuEssE 


The British Common People, 1746-1946. By G. D. H. Cole and Raymond 
Postgate. New York: University Paperbacks, Barnes & Noble, 1961. 
Pp. v+742. $1.95. 


Two hundred years of economic activity and its effects on the British 
common people is the scope of the ambitious work of Cole and Postgate. 
Centering attention on the “common people” of England and Wales, the 
authors give intermittent attention to others of the common people in Scot- 
land and Ireland. Many hours of painstaking research into the early years 
of Britain’s economic history from 1746 to 1875 is evident. It is regrettable 
that the remaining years from 1875 to 1946 are not treated as thoroughly, 
particularly when the quantity and availability of records would make the 
task much easier and the sources much more reliable. As mentioned in the 
epilogue “it is too soon, when this chapter is written, to give a balanced 
story of the common people of Britain in the Second World War” (p. 658). 
The account would best have been completed with the year 1939. 

Cole and Postgate have amassed a formidable array of statistics, per- 
sonalities and organizations that, in any less readable form would have 
proved appealing to a limited public only. At times, more frequent than 
one would wish, the authors seem to have some difficulty focusing the dis- 
cussion on the common people and away from the individual personalities 
who loom large on the pages of the economic history of England and who 
are hardly representative of the common people. 

Generally, this handy one-volume work should prove a valuable refer- 
ence for any library. The twenty-page bibliography will be an asset to any 
student of economic and social movements in England. 


Alverno College SIsTER CLAIRE Mane, O.S.F. 


London’s Newcomers, By Ruth Glass assisted by Harold Pollins. Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1961. Pp. xiii+278. 
$4.00. 


Since 1948, migrants from the British West Indies have been stream- 
ing into England. The newcomers make up less than one-half of one per- 
cent of the population, yet residents of London, Birmingham and _ other 
cities take for granted the existence of a colored minority. The new 
minority gets more attention than the Irish, Jews or Poles. Its true picture, 
however, blends elusively into the portrait of a great city. Centre for Urban 
Studies, University College London, owes much to its resourceful research 
director, Ruth Glass, and to her capable assistant, Harold Pollins, for a 
sharp delineation of the West Indian newcomer in his complex new habitat. 
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One source of information has been the Migrant Service Division of 
the West Indies Commission. From addresses found in the files of this 
agency a random sample consisting of 1,070 West Indians living in London 
was made. The addresses were charted on a map of postal districts in the 
hope of finding some colored districts suited for intensive study. When it 
was found that there were, as yet, no substantial colored quarters in Lon- 
don, the researchers turned to skillful use of a variety of sources. 

The housing and employment picture are presented quite concretely. 
Attitudes, likewise, come in for considerable study. Since 1958 conflicting 
opinions about this migration appear on every hand. They are well-pre- 
sented here. 

Ruth Glass holds that discrimination because of race, color or religion 
is an insult to the dignity of the society in which it is practiced. She states 
this premise with the objectivity of a criminologist taking a stand against 
crime. Although this premise has guided parts of the enquiry it has not dis- 
torted results. 

London’s Newcomers is highly informative and makes absorbing read- 
ing. It is a fine example of sociological analysis of London’s contemporary 
history. 


Seattle University Joun S. Harrincton, S.J. 


Partners in Production. By Henry Lightfoot Nunn. Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey: Prentice Hall, Inc., 1961. Pp. xviiit+-221. $4.95. 


In 1953 this author, then retired president of the Nunn-Bush Shoe 
Company, wrote his autobiography entitled The Whole Man Goes to Work 
and in that book spelled out much of his philosophy of the just wage and 
the labor-management plan of the shoe company over which he had pre- 
sided for so many successful years. This new title places even greater em- 
phasis on the plan in the light of the additional experience the author has 
had in the interim as a teacher and lecturer on human relations. Over long 
years of trial and error in an almost ideal climate of mutual trust, the shoe 
company and its employees worked out a formula for the division of the 
product of their unique partnership. The academic questions of what frac- 
tion goes to owners of real-estate and to capital investors are considered 
settled by the rules of the market. But the more pressing problem of divid- 
ing between the skilled artisans who have invested their life-efforts in 
achieving these skills on the one hand, and on the other the very able con- 
tributor of managerial ability—has been painstakingly solved to the satisfac- 
tion of both sides of the contract. Similar efforts in other types of businesses 
would probably come up with a different percent division for an answer, 
but the principle is certainly sound. 

The exceptionally well-conceived and executed plan calls for the em- 
ployees sharing also in decisions on company policy. Here the author's 
experience justified his most sanguine expectations as the workers’ repre- 
sentative time and time again took his place with the board of managers, 
and refrained from voting on questions beyond the reasonable sphere of 
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employees’ interests. Needless to say the whole plan was carefully con- 
structed in an atmosphere of mutual trust and respect. The countless points 
of contact handled with efficient human-relations-techniques make _ this 
little volume a very good “case study” of industrial relations. There are 
several examples of trial and, emphatically, error, not because the change 
in arrangement would be more difficult or less productive for the worker, 
but simply because it was thrust upon him with no deference to the status 
he ascribed to himself. The author quotes a sage observation: “Many men 
can stand to be poor; few can stand to be nothing.” (p. 121). He has 
learned the wisdom attributed to St. Francis de Sales: “You can catch more 
flies with a spoonful of sugar than you can with a barrel of vinegar.” Both 
management and labor profit when energies otherwise wasted in antagon- 
isms are channeled to constructive work. The plan demonstrates co-deter- 
mination in the best sense of that term. 


The book presents an interesting thesis to the Catholic labor economist. 
Some interpretations—purely academic to be sure—seem to place an obliga- 
tion on management to pay a living wage even though the business is 
profit-less. To a point there surely are obligations of charity, but the doc- 
trine of the living wage is concerned mainly, if not entirely, with the obli- 
gation of those who divide the product of a thriving industry. This obliga- 
tion is to provide for the human claimants before allotments are made to 
those who contribute land or wealth in the form of capital. Certainiy no 
papal plan ever denied the right of owners to a reasonable return for their 
contributions. That way lies communism which the Church allows only with 
the vows of chastity and, usually, obedience. The papal insistence on the 
living wage is, of course, predicated on moral principles the validity of 
which the Nunn-Bush plan demonstrates in an eminently practical way. 

Many have taken the position that employees should participate in 
management by becoming part-owners of the company through the pur- 
chase of shares of its stock not on the open market but through some plan 
for the purchase of company-owned shares. Mr. Nunn dismisses this sug- 
gestion with the contempt it deserves in the light of the achievement of 
this device for employee “management”. He invokes the tried and true 
investment policy of distributing risks so that “you don’t have all your eggs 
in one basket.” Employees have already taken one big risk on the future 
of the company that employs them. Let them put their capital, however 
modest, to work some place else. 

Mr. Nunn has remarked that Catholics seem to have a real sympathy 
for his plan. His sympathizers should be far more numerous than this, but 
Catholics indeed will be especially gratified to see this verification of the 
axiom that “grace builds on nature” and that here human ingenuity and 
good-will have constructed a house of business with which the moralists 
will have very little fault to find. 

The publisher has done a very fine job with the volume. There is a 
very good index and some valuable appendices including a sample contract. 


Mundelein College SisTER Mary Licuort, B.V.M. 
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Catholics on Campus. By William J. Whalen. Milwaukee: The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, 1961. Pp. 125. $1.25. 


Catholics on Campus: A Guide for Catholic Students in Secular Col- 
leges and Universities gives a timely, comprehensive and objective picture 
of the difficulties and advantages met by a Catholic student attending a 
secular college or university. It is timely since at present 450,000 Catholics 
attend secular colleges with the prospect of the number increasing to 
900,000 by 1970. It is comprehensive in spite of its brevity dealing as it 
does with the Catholic position in the classroom, contacts with professors 
and fellow students academically and socially. It discusses successful study 
habits, personal and social responsibility in spiritual matters and moral 
problems, and the students’ need for Newman Club membership. It is 
objective, facing squarely as it does the problem of increasing numbers of 
Catholics in secular colleges. Since it seems impossible that the Catholic 
college can keep pace with the increased numbers of Catholics desiring a 
college education, the Newman Club on the secular campus should be a 
stabilizing influence for the Catholic student and prove a valuable aid by way 
of religious incentives, library facilities and social activites. In the pluralistic 
culture found on the secular campus (as well as in our country as a whole), 
the intelligent, serious-minded student should recognize his individual re- 
sponsibility challenged to make proper choices and valid judgments. 


Marymount College SisTER M. JOHANNES 


The Midwest; Myth or Reality? A symposium by Thomas T. McAvoy, 
C.S.C., Russel B. Nye, Jay W. Wiley, Gale W. McGee, Donald R. 
Murphy, John T. Flanagan, John T. Frederick. Notre Dame: Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame Press, 1961. Pp. vi+-96. $3.50. 


The seven essays which comprise this volume represent objective 
thinking about the Midwest by a team of highly qualified experts. Lest 
the title be misleading, Father McAvoy states in the preface that there is 
no question of the existence of the midwest, geographically. Midwestern 
politics and industry are examined and are found to be both vital and 
energetic. The status of the farmer is scrutinized in his own locale. 

The article on isolationism considers not only national issues but inter- 
national concerns as well. Thus, we are encouraged to learn more about 
Asians because “Sheer numbers alone make it inevitable that tomorrow’s 
world may well be dominated by Asians.” (p. 48) The appraisal of the 
Midwestern mind together with commentary on Midwestern literature are 
particularly valuable and enlightening. 

In the summary the final article leaves us with the thought that “the 
concept of the ‘Middle West’ is viable and meaningful.” There is a delicate 
balance of the scientific with the more popular style in these essays. They 
are important for a more comprehensive picture of the Midwest and should 
serve to encourage more reading and research in this area. 


Salve Regina College SisteER Mary Norsert, R.S.M. 
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The Lost Footsteps, By Silviu Craciunas. New York: Farrar, Straus & Cud- 
ahy; 1961. Pp. 318. $4.75. 


This is a powerfully dramatic expression of one man’s encounter with 
communist brain-washers. It is also a skilfully detailed account of the 
author’s breath-taking efforts to elude their searching and cleverly devised 
network of police suppression of anti-communist movements. 

Two sciences seem to be significantly addressed by this novel-like 
narrative of extraordinary personal experiences. The student of psychology 
would probably find the study of the emotional and mental reactions of the 
victim under brain-washing torture, so painstaking described by him, not 
altogether unrewarding. 

Finally, it might be pointed out sociologically that this vivid narrative 
of conflicting social interaction in the cultural areas of values, ideals and 
goals, recalls the familiar controversy over the scientific usability of material 
of this kind. 

Whatever may be said for the scientific value of carefully designed and 
meticulously conducted social research; (and we surely do not intend to 
discredit this), it must be admitted that a skillfully handled personal ac- 
count, such as this one, creates an impact that is calculated to produce 
insights into the dynamics of conflicting social interaction that would seem 
to be unable to be attained, short of one’s own actual experiences in simi- 
lar situations. 


Brophy College Preparatory Francis J. Bassisn, S.J. 


Christians in the World. By Jacques LeClercq; translated by Kathleen 
Pond. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1961. Pp. vii+174. $3.50. 


Canon LeClerceq is shockingly bold in his analytical interpretation of 
the laymen’s moral responsibility for consecrating all the institutions of the 
temporal order. He is clear and persuasive in presenting the obligation of 
the laymen to create through Christian love a social milieu in which the 
soul can meet God and have personal relationships with Him. Christians in 
the World stimulates and challenges the laymen to the clarion call of Pius 
X, “Instaurare ominia in Christo.” 


Villa Madonna College SisTER Frances Rita, S.C.N. 


The History of Modern Culture. By Maurice Parmelee. New York: Philo- 
sophical Lbirary, 1960. Pp. 1295. $10.00. 


Somewhat between a modest encyclopedia and an introductory text to 
the sociological concept of “culture,” this treatise, inspired by Herbert 
Spencer’s Autobiography, has markedly strong points as well as some glar- 
ing weaknesses. Covering truly “the history of modern culture,” Parmelee 
starts with “The Universe and Mankind,” then runs through such topics as 
“the Origins and Nature of the State,” “Science and Technology in the 
Ancient World,” “The Contradictions of Capitalism,” and ends with “Falla- 
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cies Concerning Culture”—altogether 78 chapters. It is unfortunate that the 
miserable index will handicap those who might pick some valuable topics 
from the amazing amount of material presented here. On the other hand, 
the author has been overwhelmed with the coverage and shows some amaz- 
ing deficiencies in utilizing some of the latest available studies of such 
topics as social control, the interpretation of culture between East and 
West, and the like. In fact, this criticism can be applied to nearly all chap- 
ter-topics presented here. 


University of Bridgeport Joseru S. Roucek 


Voices of the Industrial Revolution. Edited by John Bowditch and Clement 
Ramsland. Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan Press, 1961. Pp. 
xix+187. $1.65. 


This is the first appearance of the above title as an Ann Arbor Paper- 
back, though the first edition of these “Selected Readings from the Liberal 
Economists and Their Critics” is dated 1957. In the fifteen page introduc- 
tion Author Bodwitch neatly summarizes the position he takes on the title 
and his reason for the several inclusions. He takes exception to “revolu- 
tion” (so christened by Toynbee) pointing out the great length of time 
covered by the development—still very much in progress. Biographical ma- 
terial on the contributor precedes the cutting from his work and these in- 
clude the familiar passages from Quesnay, Adam Smith, Bentham, Malthus, 
Ricardo, Carlyle, Saint-Simon, Robert Owen, Cabet and his Communist 
Creed of 1841, and Marx and Engels’ “Communist Manifesto” of 1848. 
Included with this last is the preface to the 1888 edition in which Engels 
explains why they did not call it a “Socialist” Manifesto for in that day 
Socialists included the various Utopians, Owenites, Fourierists, and “multi- 
farious social quacks”. 

The selections are apposite, all in English and in good translation. The 
“National Petition” of the Chartists of 1839 and a few pages of the testi- 
mony before the Parliamentary Commissions inquiring into conditions of 
child labor are included though the latter is dubbed by the author as “a 
kind of Hollywood dramatization of the theme of social degradation . . . the 
theme of social propaganda”. (p. xi). There are five poems of four poets 
and mention is made of the “protest” novels of Dickens, Diraecli and Hugo. 

Selections under this heading should certainly include apposite para- 
graphs from Rerum Novarum. Social Catholicism though “dominated by 
men of conservative political and social views” (p. xii), is listed among the 
objectors to the utter amoralism of Ricardo. Leo XIII’s accurate diagnosis, 
attributing social ills to the rejection of fundamental moral principles, prob- 
ably could not be expected in a State University “digest? but his important 
defense of the institution of private property and his recommendation of 
labor unionism, for example, could well have been included. However, the 
book is well worth the price. 


Mundelein College SistER Mary Licuort, B.V.M. 
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The Negro in American Civilization. By Nathaniel Weyl. Washington: Pub- 
lic Affairs Press, 1960. Pp. xii+360. $6.00. 


This analysis of the negro in American society is divided into three 
sections. In the first of these sections, titled “From Slavery to Desegrega- 
tion”, a political history of the American negro is traced in such a way that 
the reader will agree with the statement of Mr. Weyl that “What has been 
either underemphasized or seriously misinterpreted is the main body of 
American political thought on the negro question.” (p. vii) 

Underlying the second section of discussion, “The Ethnic Issue”, is the 
thesis that bio-genetic factors play a major role in causing the psychic 
differences between American negros and American caucasians. With an 
analysis of racial differences in the light of evolution plus intelligence test- 
ings, Mr. Wey] is able to support this thesis. Negro criminality and implica- 
tions of racial desegregation in schools are discussed in terms of this thesis. 
However, in this section Mr. Weyl displays a lack of recognition of sub- 
cultural influences upon American negro behavior. 

An analysis of recent trends in racial desegregation in schools, includ- 
ing an antagonistic discussion of the actions of the Supreme Court under 
Chief Justice Warren, plus discussions of Southern legal tactics regarding 
school desegregation and the Little Rock crisis, is contained in the third 
section, “The Gathering Crisis”. Implications of negro urbanization are also 
discussed, with some rather unsound inferences regarding the formation 
and perpetuation of slum areas. In concluding the text Mr. Wey] expresses 
his view that “A positive approach to this century-old problem of the rela- 
tion of the Negro to American society would be to stress the value of indi- 
vidual liberty rather than equality.’ (p. 320) But, the curious phrasing of 
this statement, infering, as it does, that the negro is an outsider “to American 
society”, tends to reinforce the impression that this analysis of the negro in 
American society is somewhat less scientific and more emotional than it 
superficially appears. 


University of Notre Dame MIcHAEL COLLINS 


The Philosophy of Edmund Burke. Edited by Louis I. Bredvold and Ralph 
G. Ross. Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan Press, 1960. Pp. i+ 
267. $3.50, (textbook edition.) 


Through the works of political theorists who, like Edmund Burke, are 
really social reformers, sociologists study how ideologies influence the course 
of history. To do this the rich raw data of the theorist’s writings must be 
put in some order. Bredvold and Ross have done this well. Through selec- 
tions from Burke’s writings and speeches and their own brief editorial com- 
ments one sees, in different settings, including the French revolution, and 
English colonial policy in India and America, how Burke uses ideas about 
law, the state, custom, religion, society, politics, social class, the economy, 
tradition, and social change, not only to interpret and evaluate the history 
of his times but to urge change. In Parsonian terms Burke accepts as legiti- 
mate only change within existing social systems, change legitimated by 
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religious values socially approved and institutionalized in the long tradition. 
Belief that the social structure itself could need major revisions in its basic 
political, economic, religious or class systems he rejects as contrary to nature. 

The historical and functional sociologist will find in this carefully 
ordered collection of excerpts data for continuing their development of a 
more complete theory of social change. Here also is clear evidence of why 
Burke is the ideal of the modern conservative. 


Emmanuel College Sister Marie Aucusta NEAL, S.N.D. 


The Foundation of Jacques Maritain’s Political Philosophy. By Hwa Yol 
Jung. University of Florida Monographs, Social Sciences, No. 7, Sum- 
mer 1960. Pp. 1+66. $2.00. 

Maritain’s political philosophy is given in this short monograph “an 
exposition and a summary appraisal rather than a full critique” (p. 5). Can 
political science and sociology stand apart from political and moral phil- 
osophy? Can democracy flourish apart from Christianity? Is ethics or phi- 
osophic morality separated from theology sufficiently strong to regulate 
human conduct? These are some of the questions of interest to the social 
scientist raised in these pages. Maritain’s answer is no on all counts, but 
his defense of these positions as presented here will probably not be con- 
vincing to those who do not already accept them. 

In part there is a semantic difficulty for Maritain gives such concepts 
as community, society, person, and individual meanings unfamiliar to the 
social scientist. For example, a “community is more a work of nature and 
more nearly related to the biological; a society is more a work of reason, 
and more nearly related to the intellectual and spiritual properties of man” 
(pp. 40-41). 

In part it is the dilemma of bridging the gap between social philosophy 
and social action. The author of this monograph states this problem as 
follows: “Maritain, like other philosophic system builders, becomes exces- 
sively abstruse in his conceptualization and in his attempt to systematize 
into an integrated hierarchy all forms of human knowledge. His dialectic, 
his didacticism in definitions, his distinctions, contradistinctions, and above 
all his system of subalternation have become so conceptualized that they 
hardly sustain a concrete meaning for application to earthly situations” (p. 
53). 


Chestnut Hill College WALTER F, ZENNER 


International Bibliography of Social and Cultural Anthropology. Volume 
III, UNESCO, Belgium, 1959. P. 410. $7.00. (U.S. Distributor: Co- 
lumbia University Press). 


International Bibliography of Social and Cultural Anthropology. Volume IV, 
UNESCO, France, 1960. Pp. 341. $7.00. (U.S. Distributor: Columbia 
University Press). 

Anthropologists and Sociologists should welcome these extensive bibli- 
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ographies not only for the general coverage of both books and articles which 
they offer, but also for the plan of presentation and the organization of the 
materials. The classification scheme includes nine topics under which all 
the bibliographic items are included. This presentation is then followed by 
an author’s index, a subject index in English and one in French, and a list 
of periodicals consulted. 

The international coverage is impressive. In many instances when a 
book is listed, one or two citations of critical reviews are also listed. 


University of Notre Dame JuLiIAN SAMORA 


Women in Wonderland. By Dorothy Dohen. New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1960. Pp. 264. $4.50. 


Woman and her nature have been the subject of a number of books, the 
majority of which have had men as authors. Here is an exception, and this 
exception of a woman author of a book on the feminine nature and person- 
ality, problems and opportunities, status and role, results in a scholarly work 
of insight and understanding. Using both theological and sociological con- 
cepts, Dorothy Dohen analyzes the unique position of woman in American 
culture, with special emphasis upon that of the Catholic woman. To this 
complex problem she brings her experience as social worker, governess, 
salesgirl, secretary, lecturer and editor. 

Miss Dohen begins with a review of the theology of woman, which she 
admits has never been fully developed, and which tends to reflect the social 
thought of particular periods since “theologians, even Doctors of the Church, 
belong to their own times,” and “with all their rationality they never manage 
fully to transcend their own cultural prejudices—” (p. 13). The author sur- 
veys what Sacred Scripture, Church Fathers, Church Doctors and_theo- 
logians have expressed regarding women. Chapters on the roles of wife, 
mother, widow, divorcee and the single woman in American society follow, 
with emphasis upon the problems facing the woman in each role and the 
means available for solution. Especially noteworthy, and covering an area 
often neglected today, are the chapters concerned with the single woman. 
In American society, the single woman is in an ambivalent position, a posi- 
tion generally not understood, either by society or by the single woman her- 
self. Miss Dohen shows a sympathetic and penetrating insight into the im- 
plications of this situation, and offers sound practical solutions on both the 
individual and social levels without resorting to pious platitudes or outworn 
cliches. 

Differences between the sexes are treated from biological, psychological 
and cultural points of view; but is there an even more fundamental differ- 
ence than this? Apparently the author does not think so. In speaking of 
Chesterton: 

Woman, he is quoted as saying, is a universalist; man is a specialist. 

Probably this was all very well and true at the time Chesterton 

wrote it (about 1910) but one doubts that it was true for the ages 

before him or is true at the present time (p. 7). 
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In speaking of the theology of woman, she says, “It would be acknowledging, 
or at any rate implying, that women are essentially different if one desired 
to build up a special ‘theology of woman’” (p. 17). This seems to suggest 
that Miss Dohen believes there is no essential difference. Do biological, psy- 
chological and cultural factors account for the totality of difference between 
the sexes, or must a more basic foundation be sought, as is done by Gertrude 
Stein when she states that the human species develops as a double species 
of “man” and “woman,” with a difference not only of bodily structure but 
of the somatic life, as well as of the relation of soul and body, of intellect and 
sensuality, and of the various intellectual faculties? The primary purpose of 
the book, however, is not to analyze the cause of the differences, but rather 
their effects, and this is done well. The book is a scholarly study of the role 
of the American woman—in spite of its somewhat frivolous title and garish 
jacket. 


College of St. Scholastica SisTER M. JANELLE, O.S.B. 


Zeit-Bilder zur Soziologie und Aesthetik der Modernen Malerie (Sociology 
and Aesthetics of Modern Painting). By Arnold Gehlen. Frankfurt/Main: 
Athenaeum Verlag, 1960. Pp. 232. DM. 26.80. 


It is significant that after having read this penetrating, scholarly study of 
contemporary painting the reviewer still is at a loss how to translate the 
main title, Zeit-Bilder. It can mean paintings typical of our time (i.e., of 
industrialized society); it can also be understood as glimpses of our time or 
timely views of the sociology and aesthetics of modern painting; and it is 
possible as well to assume that the author has all these several meanings 
together in mind. At any rate, all of them reflect the purpose of the book. 
With its wealth of original ideas it opens new and partly unfamiliar vistas 
to the reader who, more than once, will be amazed to discover correlations 
between sociological data, cultural changes and aesthetic developments, and 
finally realize that he finds himself amidst an applied sociology of knowledge. 
Precisely for this reason, the American sociologist should give attention to 
Gehlen’s work. 

Painting, the author says, ought to be studied not only by means of the 
expert approach of art history, art technique and aesthetics, but as a general 
phenomenon of human activity, and for this end sociology is the appropriate 
science because it includes psychological, historical and philosophical as- 
pects. Since the applicability of sociological categories increases in propor- 
tion to the degree of the inner rationality of the phenomenon under study, 
Gehlen approaches painting with the guiding idea of image-rationality (Bild- 
rationalitaet) ; thus, in his opinion, modern painting can be analyzed as sub- 
ject-matter for the sociology of art. He distinguishes three phases of changes 
of image-rationality (restricting himself to the historical process of Western 
civilization): the ideal art of representation, realistic art, and abstract paint- 
ing. The first form is related to feudal society; the second has close relations 
to the natural sciences and is coordinated with bourgeois society in its pre- 
industrial stage as well as in the period of industrial capitalism; the third one 
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reflects the effort of the individual in modern mass society to achieve for him- 
self an “oasis of freedom.” Because abstract painting is in a certain way 
“irrational” since it has no object and hence offers no basis for recognition, 
its rationality appears in the commentaries which accompany it and which 
must be considered as being part and parcel of this art style. Through the 
process of these three stages Gehlen observes a continued reduction of the 
pictorial content, and he discusses the positive and negative functions of this 
trend. Finally he deals with the frame of reference under which each of these 
types views social reality as a whole. In the first stage it is the realm of abso- 
lute truths (religious painting prevails at that time); the frame of reference 
in the second stage is nature (the enormous amount of scientific endeavors 
of the artists of this period is emphasized); the third stage, abstract art, re- 
fers to human subjectivity. 

This brief summary gives the mere skeleton. The author fills and sur- 
rounds it with flesh, muscles and nerves and makes it alive, referring to 
many writers and their ideas, analyzing the work of some leading modem 
artists and interpreting some of their works, eight of which are reproduced 
in color. The book is German sociology at its best, with its strength (pro- 
found knowledge, broad interdisciplinary outlook) and also its weaknesses 
(no bibliography, nor a very clear outline, nor always a transparent style). 
But it is a must for everyone interested in the sociology of knowledge and 
art. 


Marquette University E. Morris 


Canadian Dualism: Studies of French English Relations. Edited by Mason 
Wade. Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1960. Pp. xxv+427. $8.50. 


Canada’s bicultural society, here described as a dualism, has been a con- 
stant matter of interest for those studying the processes of accommodation 
and assimilation. The working out of this accommodation has been a matter 
of deep concern for Canadians who are aware of the history of conflict and 
misunderstanding that this dualism has engendered. The benefits and con- 
tributions of each culture have been recognized and regarded as assets to 
the Canadian society. Many Canadians, however, have wondered whether 
the costs of this constitutionally supported biculturism are not too high and 
that assimilation would have been a more preferable solution to this minority 
problem. Nevertheless, these essays indicate that such an attitude is unduly 
pessimistic at this point in history. The survival of French Canada is as- 
sured, and while there are positions from which neither group will budge, 
the various areas of intergroup relations are characterized by an increasing 
understanding and cooperation among the members of the two groups. 

An attempt has been made in this series of essays to explore some areas 
of social life of the French and English Canadians to see how the Canadian 
differs from the Canadien. The contrasts of religion, philosophy, social out- 
look, and legal traditions indicate their different perspectives. Each area 
is analyzed by a spokesman for each nationality, and in most cases the pre- 
sentation is in the author’s native language in accord with Canada’s bi- 
lingual tradition. There emerges a clearer picture of the French Canadian 
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than the English Canadian outlook. Perhaps this is a reflection of the mi- 
nority position of the French, the “problem” in the Canadian dualism, the 
one which has to be explained and justified, while the English Canadian 
position is considered to be better understood and less in need of elaboration. 

The essays on demographic factors and trends, the family, and political 
and economic organizations point out the more immediate areas of differ- 
ence and conflict. Nowhere are these differences so clearly brought home 
as in Trudeau’s essay on democracy in Quebec. French Canadian politics 
have been a mystery to many people, and perhaps a scandal to some. Tru- 
deau points out that this is a natural consequence of the imposition of an 
alien system of political procedures upon a people with an incompatible 
political philosophy. 

Garigue criticizes Hughes’ and Miner’s widely accepted conceptualiza- 
tion of French Canadian society as a classic folk or peasant society. This 
will interest those who have become accustomed to think of French Canada 
in such terms. However, even more recently Garigue’s thesis itself has been 
criticized so that the issue and its implication for the understanding of the 
processes of social change in Quebec are still controverted. Sociological 
studies of Canadian society such as these are not plentiful and these essays 
are a welcome and valuable contribution. 


St. Patrick's College Gorpon J. Irvinc, O.M.L. 


Personnalite de la Femme Katangaise. By Maria Leblanc. Louvain: Publica- 
tions Universitaires, 1960. Pp. 403. 380FB. 

In the context of contemporary events, considerable interest attaches to 
a study dealing with the personality of woman in the Congo. Actually the 
methodological implications of this acculturation study are as important as 
the results obtained. Two projective techniques, the Sentence Completion 
Test and the Thematic Apperception Test, were administered to 137 sub- 
jects of both sexes, adolescents and adults in their early twenties, selected 
from Elisabethville and Kolwezi, two cities which differ by thirty years in 
the time of their exposure to Westernization. The test content is based on 
three important areas of Bantu culture as determined by participant observa- 
tion: child-rearing practices, patterns of food preparation and consumption, 
and relations between the sexes. The aims of the study were to determine to 
what degree acculturation means progress or regression in the attitudes to- 
wards woman, and how modifications of attitude affect the feminine per- 
sonality. The results show that attitudes improve as acculturation progresses, 
but that change in attitude precedes change in personality. 

Leblanc points out that although these results were not unexpected, they 
are important because they establish in place of an uncontrolled intuition a 
scientific fact, whose experimental basis can not only be repeated, but can 
and should be carried further. Unfortunately the author’s early death, shortly 
after the completion of this project, has put an end to her own hopes of 
carrying out further work. Her evident research competence and her knowl- 
edge of the Swahili tongue, in which the tests were conducted, augured well 
for the continuing studies she desired. 
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The value of this technical and scholarly contribution to knowledge of 
the acculturation process and suitable methods of study is increased by the 
appendices, which present discussion on the reliability and validity of the 
tests, protocols from representative subjects, and a thirty-page bibliography. 


Ursuline College (Ontario) Moruer M. Rosanna, O.S.U. 


By Their Fruits. By Sister Mary Elizabeth Dye, O.S.U. New York: Green- 
wich Book Publishers, 1960. Pp. 90. $2.50. 


German immigrant parentage and his travel and study in several Euro- 
pean countries equipped Frederick Kenkel with a sensitive appreciation of 
the condition of workers and caused him to be influenced by such active 
Catholic social reformers as von Vogelsang and von Kettler. Leo XIII’s 
Rerum Novarum, published a year after Kenkel’s profession of the Catholic 
faith, sparked in him an ardent and abiding sense of personal responsibility 
for the social apostolate. Kenkel became one of the chief channels through 
which the ideas of Christian Solidarism, concisely and clearly explained in 
this social biography, were to be spread among the people of the United 
States. The note of urgency in Leo’s writings stirred Kenkel to prompt, per- 
severing, and practical action. Heeding the Pope’s advice that education 
must come first, he immediately devoted himself to Catholic journalism. Un- 
til his death in 1952, his journalistic efforts, especially as editor of the Central- 
Blatt and Social Justice (later called Social Justice Review), continued to be 
his greatest contribution to social reconstruction. Heeding also the directive 
to act collectively, he accepted the position of director of the Central Bureau 
of the Catholic Central Verein. Through this organization he implemented 
works of social justice and social charity, influenced legislative policies, and 
established the St. Elizabeth Settlement and Day Nursery. 

This reader received the impression that By Their Fruits provides a well 
documented exposition of Christian Solidarism rather than an acquaintance 
with the person who is Frederick Kenkel. A more satisfying “social biog- 
raphy” would have placed emphasis on illustrative incidents from his life and 
pertinent quotations from Kenkel’s own writings. One is disappointed that 
this courageous reformer is not brought into sharper focus. Nevertheless, the 
book is a highly readable introduction to the spirit and principles of Christian 
programs of social reform. 


Seton Hill College SisTER HELEN ELIZABETH, S.C. 
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Can Science Save Us? By George A. Lundberg. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1961. Pp. 150. $2.75. 


After five printings of the first edition, this second edition offers a new 
chapter (How to Live with People Who Are Wrong) and some new exam- 
ples. The new ideas urge peaceful coexistence in a world aided by develop- 
ing social and behavioral science. Lundberg’s contention that our national 
policies are now theistic at base, but require scientific ground to be effective, 
seems questioned by his approval of the non-violent coexistence of Catholic 
and other Christian sects (a model of international coexistence). Can the 
world be saved by developing the technique of cooperation? The question 
persists. 


The Caribbean: Contemporary Education. Edited by A. Curtis Wilgus. 
Gainesville: University of Florida Press, 1960. Pp. xv+290. $6.50. 


At the Tenth Annual Conference on the Caribbean twenty specialists 
discussed the increasing levels of achievements in education. This area is 
one of the most rapidly growing and Catholic populations in the world. 
The highly informative discussions of illiteracy, freedom and justice (Prof. 
Bou), financial and political issues, the contrast of public and private edu- 
cation (Catholic, Protestant and non-denominational), etc., should arouse 
considerable interest. The special questions of teacher and student exchanges 
and the functions of industry and Unesco make this volume a valuable 
source reference. 


The Political Foundations of International Law. By Morton A. Kaplan and 
Nicholas deB. Katzenbach. New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1961. 
Pp. xi+372. $6.95. 


The theoretical unification of international legal institutions with their 
correlative political sources proves a provocative delineation of “social sys- 
tem” of the broadest possible scope. The decline of “nation-state”, the rise 
of economic and political interdependencies, for example, have created in- 
stabilities where law and political predictability enter into different orders 
of evolution. However, this approach attempts to emphasize the extent to 
which international behavior is normatively oriented and at the same time 
helps to “disabuse some of the notion that all state behavior is . . . oriented 
toward consideration of power.” 


The Social Welfare Forum, 1959. By the National Conference on Social 
Welfare. New York: Columbia University Press, 1959. Pp. xiv+276. 
$5.00 


Seymour M. Lipset, among the 17 contributors, assesses the question 
of “Stability in the Midst of Change.” Several authors concentrate on the 
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financial aspects of welfare, e.g., public funds for voluntary agencies and 
concepts of income adequacy. Community planning and special treatments 
on issues in medical care, alcoholism, the mentally ill, aged, and adoption 
practice offer many searching questions and tentative answers. The picture 
changes rapidly and these reports are valuable. 


Foundations of Social Determinism, An Inquiry into Its Epistemological 
Problematics. By Mario Lins. Rio de Janeiro: Brazilian Institute of 
Philosophy, 1959. Pp. 147. 


Argument is here adduced to show that our theoretical problems in 
understanding social causes are attributable to the static categories of our 
thinking. A field theory is introduced, making time an operational ingredi- 
ent. The absoluteness and particularity of our concepts of cause and effect 
make it impossible to capture full understanding of stable relations among 
variables which have changing influences on each other and on the total 
social system. The proposal of a mult-relational model to explain the func- 
tional matrix of a causal system has been clouded, perhaps by the difficulties 
in translation, or by an overly compressed style. But there can be little 
doubt that this criticism of the classic causal model supports much of the 
present statistical, many-variables research. 


White Collar Crime. By Edwin H. Sutherland. New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 1961. Pp. xvi+272. $1.95. 


With a valuable foreward by Donald R. Cressey, the publishers have 
here given all sociologists one of the minor classics of the field. The con- 
tinuing argument on role conflict and basic definitions of criminals makes 
this volume a necessity. The sections on the crimes of power and light com- 
panies almost makes the work seem prophetic of recent events. The insist- 
ance on solid theoretical explanation, however, makes this more than an 
expose. 


Marriage and Periodic Continence. By J. G. H. Holt. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1960. Pp. x+86. $1.95. 


Our knowledge of medical progress quickly grows obsolescent and the 
author (M.D. and a Knight of St. Gregory the Great) insists that the 
presently elucidated method “gives utmost security, not exceeded by any 
other at the present time”—“with a considerably shorter period of abstin- 
ence’—is applicable “to any fertile woman, however irregular her menstrual 
cycle”—and the method is no longer endangered by “unusual circumstances.” 
This report is based on knowledge derived from thousands of cases and 
decades of research. 
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Secrets of Successful Recruiting. By Godfrey R. Poage, C. P. Westminster: 
The Newman Press, 1961. Pp. xi+219. $3.50. 


A doctrinal manual and practical guide for prodding human coopera- 
tion with a supernatural calling contains much of interest and value to the 
sociologist. The process of institutional appeal and associational recruitment 
contains special interest when the subject concerns religious vocations. The 
author avers that recruiting of vocations is a science requiring extensive 
knowledge and research (theology, canon law, applied psychology, coun- 
selling, public relations, advertising). Though practically oriented, the re- 
search emphasis and experimentation in techniques fulfill the sociological 
relevance claims for this area in the recent boks by Fr. Albert Foley and 
Fr. Joseph Fichter. 
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Banani, Amin. THe MopernizATIon oF IRAN, 1921-41. Stanford, 1961. 
ix+191. $5.00. 

Bassett, Marion. A New Sex & MarriAGE Structure. New York Phil. Li- 
brary, 1961. xiv+332. $6.00. 

Bayley, C. C. War AND Society IN RENAISSANCE FLORENCE. The De Militia 
of Leonardo Bruni. University of Toronto Press, 1961. viii+440. $8.00. 

Blewett, John, S.J. (ed.) Joun Dewey, His THoucutr anv INFLUENCE. Ford- 
ham, 1960. xiv+242. $5.00. 

Bredold, Louis I., Tue Brave New Wor.p or THE ENLIGHTENMENT. Ann 
Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1961. 164. $3.95. 

Browne, Robert S. Race RELATIONS IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS. Washing- 
ton D.C., Public Affairs Press, 1961. iv+62. n.p. 

Buetow, Harold A. Joy ro My Youtu. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1961. 
pp. 208. $3.50. 

Campbell, Mildred. THe ENGLIisH YOEMAN, IN TupoR AND Earty STUART 
Aces, Barnes & Noble, 1961. viii+456. $8.50. 

Caraman, Philip, (ed.) THe Orner Face, Lire UNpER ELIZABETH 
I. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1960. viii+341. $4.95. 

Cary, M. and Haarhoff, T. J. Lire anp THouGHT IN THE GREEK AND ROMAN 
Worvp. New York: Barnes & Noble, 1961. ix+355. $2.25. 

Cross, John, Let’s Take THE Harp Roap. Kenosha: Cross Publications, 
1960. pp. 207. $3.95. 

de Menasce, C. G. THe Dynamics or Morauiry, New York: Sheed and 
Ward, 1961. pp. 353. $6.00. 

Fernback, Alfred. Sovier CoEXISTENCE STRATEGY. Washington D.C.: Public 
Affairs Press, 1960. v+63. n.p. 

Gleason, R.W., To Live Is Curist. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1961. 
xi+180. $3.00. 

Goodwin, Crawford D. Canapian Economic THoucut. Duke University, 
1961. xvi+214. $6.00. 

Hanley, Thomas O’Brien, THEIR RIGHTs AND LIBERTIES, THE BEGINNINGS OF 
RELIGIOUS AND PoLiTICAL FREEDOM IN MARYLAND. Westminster: The 


Newmen Press, 1959. xv+142. $2.75. 
Hermens, Ferd. Tue Firtu Rerusxic, Notre Dame: 1960. vi+90. $1.95. 
(paper) 


Hoffman, Bernard G. Casot To CARTIER, SOURCES FOR A HistoricaL Etu- 
NOGRAPHY OF NORTHEASTERN NortH America, 1497-1550. University 
of Toronto Press, 1961. xii+287. $8.00. 

Hofiner, Johannes. Lrrurcy AND THE Missions. New York: P. J. Kenedy and 
Sons, 1960. pp. 207. $3.95. 
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Hope, Wingfield, Each His Own Tyrent. New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1961. x+245. $3.50. 

Iribarne, Manuel Fraga. EL PARLAMENTO BRITANICO, DESIDE LE “PARLIA- 
MENT Act” bE 1911. Madrid: Istituto de Estudios Politicos, 1960. pp. 
440. n.p. 

Joseph, John. THe NestorteNs AND THErR NetcHsors. Princeton, 
1961. xv+281. $6.00. 

Jusserand, J. J. ENGLisH WAYFARING LIFE IN THE MippLe Aces. New York: 
Barnes & Noble, 1961. pp. 315. $2.25. 

Kovner, Milton. THt CHALLENGE OF COEXISTENCE, A STUDY OF SOVIET 
Economic DreLtomacy. Washington D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1961. 
vi+130. $3.25. 

Lekachman, Robert, et. al. THz CuurcuEes AND THE Pus.ic. Santa Barbara, 
Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions, 1960. pp. 70. Single 
Copies Free. 

Madden, Arthur G. KNowLepce, Its VALUEs, AND Limits. Englewood Cliffs: 
Prentice Hall, Inc. 1961. viiit+-118. $1.75. (paper) 

Maritain, Jacques. ON THE UsE or PHtLosopny, THREE Essays. Princeton 
University Press, 1961. pp. 71. $2.75. 

Mayer, Frederick. Our TrousLeEp YoutH. Washington D.C.: Public Affairs 
Press, 1959. v+93. $2.50. 

McAuley, Claire. WHom Gop Hat Jotnep. Sheed and Ward, 1961. pp. 
159. $3.00. 

Nelson, Ralph Waldo. Free Minps, A VENTURE IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
Democracy. Washington D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1961. xv+291. 
$4.50. 

Power, Paul F., Ganput on Worup Arrairs. Washington D.C.: Public 
Affairs Press, 1960. vi+128. $3.25. 

Roberts, Rufus P. MatrimontiAL LEGISLATION IN LATIN AND ORIENTAL 
Canon Law. Westminster: The Newman Press, 1961. pp. vit 110. 
$2.95. 

Rothenberg, Gunther Erich. Tue AusTrRiAN MILiTary BorDER IN CROATIA, 
1522-1747. Urbana: U. of Illinois Press, 1960. x+156. n-p. 

Runes, Dagobert. Lerrers To My Teacuer. Phil. Library, 1961. p. 105. 
2:75. 

Runes, Dagobert. THe Art or Tuinkinc. Phil. Library, 1961. p. 90. $2.75. 
(15 E. 40th St., New York 16, N.Y.) 

Scott, Andrew M. and Wallace, Earle. Poticres, U.S.A., CASES ON THE 
AMERICAN Democratic Process. New York: Macmillan Company, 
1961. xii+571. n.p. (paper) 

Weigel, Gustav and Madden, Arthur G. RELIGION AND THE KNOWLEDGE OF 
Gop. Englewood Cliffs: Prentice Hall, 1961. viii-+-181. $1.95. (paper) 

Wilkin, Vincent, From Limpo to Heaven. New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1961. xiii+145. $3.00. 
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1962 CONVENTION PROGRAM 


THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY CONVENTION, AUGUST 31, SEPTEMBER 1, 2, 1962 


General Program Chairman: Raymond H. Potvin 


Arrangements: C. J. Nuesse and Cletus Brady, Co-Chairmen 
Sr. Mary Aquinice, O.P., Business Affairs 
Joan Backsheider, Information 
Charles Crotty, Accommodations 
Anne Douglas, Registration 
Paul Reiss and Rosalinda Reuter, Publicity 
Dennis Sullivan, Facilities and Exhibits 


Tentative Program 
Friday, August 31 


3:00 p.m. Pre Registration 


4:00 p.m. Committee Meetings (Chairmen please contact your 
members ) 


7:00 p.m. Executive Council Dinner 


Saturday, September 1 
8:00a.m. Registration 
9:00a.m. Section Meetings 
1. Secrion ON INTERGROUP RELATIONS 
Chairman: Albert S. Foley, S.J., Spring Hill College 


Papers: Kenneth Morland, Rudolph-Macon College Lynch- 
burg 


“Racial Acceptance and Preference Among Nursery 
School Children in a Southern City” 


Thomas J. Harte and Dennis Sullivan, Catholic University 


“Ecological Distribution as a Factor in System Mainten- 
ance in a Racial Isolate” 


Brother Augustine McCaffrey, LaSalle College 


“Research Problems in the Study of a Changing Neigh- 
borhood” 


2. Section on HicH ScHooL TEACHING 
Chairman: Brother H. Bertram, F.S.C., Lourdes High School 
Topic: “A Syllabus for High School Sociology” 
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Panel: Milo McCabe, Pius High School, Milwaukee 
Sr. M. Panacratia, O.S.F, Madona High, Aurora 
~ M. Chrysostom, O.S.F., St. Mary’s Academy, Milwau- 

ee 
Kenneth Grover, Pius High, Milwaukee 
Sr. M. Daniella, O.P., St. Catherine High, Racine 
L. Darnieder, St. Joseph High, Kenosha 
Sr. M. Mercedes, O.S.B., St. Scholastica High, Chicago 
Sr. M. George, S.N.D., McDonell High, Chipewa Falls 
Sr. M. Angelica, O.S.F., Alvernia High, Chicago 
3. SECTION ON COLLEGE TEACHING 
Chairman: Sr. Mary Jeanine, O.S.F., Cardinal Stritch College 
Program: To be announced 
11:15am. Business Meeting 


12:30 p.m. Luncheon Meetings (Chairmen please contact mem- 
bers ) 
1:30 p.m. 
1. MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 

Chairman: William Liu, University of Notre Dame 

Papers: Lee G. Burchinal, lowa State University 
“Survival Rates Among Homogamous and Mixed Mar- 
riages” 
Sr. Mary Brian Mahan, O.S.B., Mount Mary College 
“Adolescent Problems and Family Structure” 
Jacques Gince, Centre de Researches Sociales, St. Jerome, 
P.Q. 
“Integration of Religious Values in Selected French 
Canadian Families” 

Discussant: To be anounced 


2. SocioLocy Or RELIGION 
Chairman: John Hughes, Villanova University 


Papers: John L. Thomas, S.J., St. Louis University 
“An Analysis of the ‘Culture Hypothesis’ as Currently 
Applied to Religion in Mid-Century America” 
Rudolph E. Morris, Marquette University 
“Outline of Cooperative Research for a Comparative 
Study of Religious Behavior” 
R. Cletus Brady, Catholic University 
“The Changing Parish: An Exploratory Study” 
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Joseph F. Scheuer, c.pp.s., Fordham University 
“The Changing Role of the Parish in the Community” 


Discussant: Joseph H. Fichter, S.J., Loyola University, New 
Orleans 


3:45 p.m. 
1. THEORY AND SoctaL PROBLEMS 
Chairman: John J. Kane, University of Notre Dame 
Papers: Swithun Bowers, O.M.I., University of Ottawa 
“The Role Concept in Social Work Theory 


Ralph Lane, University of San Francisco 


“Some Ecological Correlates of piers Delinquency in 
San Francisco: Their Theoretical Implications” 


William Bates, San Diego State College 
“Anomie, Socio-Economic Status and Delinquency 


Discussant: To be announced 
2. INTERNATIONALISM AND RELIGION 
Chairman: Paul Tufari, Centro Studii Sociali Milano-Napoli 
Papers: Robert N. Bellah, Harvard University 
“Unity, Division and Differentiation in Islam” 
John D. Early, S.J., Harvard University 
“Differentiation in Western European Development and 
Some Catholic Problems: An Exploratory Analysis” 
Discussants: G. Perez, Centro de Investigaciones Sociales, 
Bogota. Others to be announced 
6:00 p.m. Executive Council Dinner 
8:00 p.m. General Session: ALIENATION AND SoctaL EVOLUTION 
Chairman: To be announced 
Papers: Richard Frank, The Catholic University of America 
“Teilhard de Chardin’s Vision” 
Jack Curtis, Marquette University 
“Consciousness and Alienation in the Social Psychology 
of Teilhard de Chardin” 
Paul Chombart de Lauwe, Ecole Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes, Group d’Ethnologie Sociale, Sorbonne 
“Social Evolution and Teilhard de Chardin” 
Discussants: Pitirim A. Sorokin, Harvard University and 


International Society for the Comparative Study of Civ- 
ilizations; M. J. Chombart de Lauwe, Centre National de 
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la Recherche Scientifique, Groupe d’Ethnologie Sociale, 
Paris 


10:00 p.m. Reception 


Sunday, September 2 
9:00 a.m. 
1. PopULATION 
Chairman: William J. Gibbons, S.J., Fordham University 


Papers: William J. Bertsch, Fordham University 


“Historical Development and Changes in the Concept of 
Family Size” 


Thomas K. Burch, Marquette University 
“Some Demographic Aspects of Family Structure” 


John J. Macisco and Edward T. Pryor, Brown University 


“A Reappraisal of Ravenstein’s Laws of Migration: A 
Review of Selected Studies of Internal Migration in the 
United States” 


Discussant: Robert L. Hoggson, S.]., Georgetown University 
2. Tur CaTHoLic SCHOOL 
Chairman: Sister Marie Augusta, $.N.D., Emmanuel College 


Papers: John D. Donovan, Boston College 
“The Catholic College Faculty” 


Paul J. Reiss, Marquette University 


“The Catholicism of Students in Catholic Colleges: A 
Study of Values and Behavior” 


Wilma M. Goetz, University of St. Thomas, Houston 
“Value Change in a Catholic High School” 


Discussant: C. ]. Nuesse, The Catholic University of America 
11:15a.m. Convention Mass 


Sermon: His Excellency the Most Rev. John T. Wright, 
Bishop of Pittsburgh. 


12:30 p.m. Convention Lunch 


Presidential Address: Sr. Mary Jerome Woods, Our Lady of 
the Lake College 


2:30 p.m. Convention Adjourned 
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